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NO MATTER WHAT THE SPORT... 


STAYING POWER HELPS 


TEAMS WIN! 


MANY COACHES AND TRAINERS HAVE 
THEIR ATHLETES DRINK 


KNOX GELATINE 


It’s interesting to see how often games and races are 
won or lost in the final seconds! Finishing power counts, 
all right. 

Coaches and trainers in many schools and colleges 
now specify Knox Gelatine on their training tables. 
They say athletes drinking Knox regularly do seem 
better able to keep up their endurance. 

Of course, Knox doesn’t claim to make a team win. 
But in view of the enthusiastic endorsements of scores 
of coaches, don’t you think Knox as a supplementary 
protein food deserves a trial? 

START YOUR TEAMS DRINKING KNOX 

See what Knox Gelatine can do for your athletes. But 
be sure they drink only plain, unflavored Knox Gelatine. 
It is all protein. Don’t accept substitutes! 

All leading grocers carry Knox Gelatine in the regu- 
lar 4-envelope kitchen package or the money-saving 
32-envelope package. For more details, write for FREE 
Knox Endurance Booklet, Knox Gelatine, Dept. 81, 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX Gelatine 


A SUPPLEMENTARY PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 


KNOX 
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| Geiarine 
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HOW TO DRINK 


KNOX GELATINE 


1. Two tablespoons twice a day for 10 
days. Take before and after practice pe- 
riod. Or, if squad has two practices a 
day, take after each practice. 

2. Then, two tablespoons a day. Take 
after game or practice period, prefer- 
ably after shower. 

3. If an individual shows loss of weight, 
increase the feeding to two extra table- 
spoons a day. 

4. The recommended way to take the 
gelatine is in plain water (room tempera- 
ture), or grapefruit juice, or grapefruit 
juice and water may be mixed 50-50; 
4 oz. of water and 4 oz. of grapefruit 
juice. Pineapple juice may be substi- 
tuted for grapefruit juice. 

5. HOW TO MIX: 

(a) Pour onto the liquid 2 level table- 
spoons of Knox Gelatine. 

(b) Let liquid absorb the gelatine. 

(c) Stir briskly and drink before it. 
thickens. 
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High speed photo taken in Spalding Research 
Laboratory shows Sid Luckman of the Chicago 
Bears. Copyright A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


PROTECT THEM 


and speed them up! 


@ The more the game is “opened up” the greater the demand 
for speed! Nothing must bog down the attack or retard swift, 
sure defense. Now, more than ever, protection must not han- 
dicap speed. Today, you can give your team the extra protec- 


tion of modern Spalding equipment — scientific design and 
new materials that add to the high-speed tempo of the game 
at its best. 

Worn by leading professional, college and scholastic 
teams. Your Spalding dealer has a complete range of models 
priced for every budget. A. G. Spalding & Bros., Division of 
Spalding Sales Corporation. 


SPALDING 


50ZH HELMET 


Football’s most famous helmet. Top-grade, strap- 
leather crown reinforced with fibre. Eight-point web- 
bing suspension. Famous, ZH-style ear protectors. 
Lower section padded with Airlite rubber. Fibre-rein- 
forced back. Sizes 63% to 75%. Retail Each, $13.25. 
Trade Each, $9.85. 


The greatest name in Sports 


84SP SHOULDER PAD 


AXR SHOES Flat style. Sure shoulder safety. Shoulder caps of smooth, red 
; ; fibre, epaulets and body of corrugated .fibre.. Caps, epaulets and i 
Coast to coast college favorite. For all "round use. body padded with combination kapok. Extra Airlite-rubber pad- 
Light in weight. Top-quality, yellow-back Kangaroo ding in body. Available with long body front (84SPL) for line 
uppers. Goodyear construction. Sole-leather counters. players and shorter body front (84SPS) for backfield. Retail Pair, 
Box toe. Semi-flexible sprint shank. Safe-T-Cleats. _ $9.00. Trade Pair, $6.75. ) 


Sizes 6-12: C, D, and E widths. Retail Pair, $17.35. 
Trade Pair, $12.95. 


This New Net 


“CHAMPION 


Has Everything! 


You know the punishment top bindings take. Champion’s 
top binding is hand-laced to the net. It is folded to give 
three thicknesses of fabric—and it can be renewed on the 
court! These are just three of Champion’s many long- 
wearing features. 


TOP BINDING PROTECTED BY PAPER 


” TO REMOVE PAPER FROM BINDING 


A colored string has been provided on 


5 each side for this purpose. After erecting 
oO net, start at either end and pull both strings 
4 down, and along each side, cutting paper at 


the top stitches. 


SX 


The net is weather-proofed with tar. To assure clean binding 
when net is hung, Champion’s is protected by paper (see 
illustration) and bears an instruction tag. 


Before you buy a new net, be sure your dealer shows you 
Champion. This oldest and largest net manufacturer in 
America believes Champion has everything! 


Let us send you our illustrated folder S.20. 


The LINEN THREAD CO., Inc. 


60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
Boston Baltimore Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 
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Used by More Teams 
Every Year! 


‘““Duro-Seam 


REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Americas Finest 


Softball 


Made with GRAYCO’S Famous GUM WINDING 
(U. S. Patent No. 2,060,987) 


OFFICIAL BALL FOR THE AMERICAN SOFT BALL 
ASSOCIATION SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION IN 1934 


Can’t be Successfully imitated Because of its three Superior Pat- 
ented Features: 
(1) Gum Wound Center 
(2) Latex Vulcanized Cover Lining 
(3) Protected Lace 


“Economical” — because it lasts longer. — Obtainable wherever 
Best Softballs are sold. 


J. D. GRADY MFG. CO. sy touis:'No. 
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THE PHYSIOLOGY 
OF ATHLETICS 


V Training 


ANY coaches have asked, 
“What differences in con- 
dition are there in athletes 


who are participating in different 
sports? They all follow approxi- 
mately the same habits of diet, rest 
and exercise, and give evidence of 
being in top physical condition. Yet, 
when basketball players who can 
play a full game without undue fa- 
tigue, attempt to swim any distance 
they tire within a few minutes, 
Likewise, the swimmer, who can 
maintain a rapid pace over a long 
distance, is soon panting with ex- 
haustion after a few minutes on the 
basketball court.” 

The answer to this problem lies 
not in the factor of condition, but 
rather in that of training. The mus- 
cles of the basketball player and the 
swimmer may be equally strong, 
their blood equally capable of sup- 
plying food and carrying away 
wastes, and their lungs equally 
adept in furnishing oxygen and 
blowing off the carbon dioxide. 

Still, athletes in such nearly iden- 
tical states of physical condition will 
experience an earlier onset of fa- 
tigue in sports in which they are un- 
trained and a prolonged onset of 
fatigue in sports in which they are 
trained. 


Onset of fatigue 


Fatigue is always due to the two 
factors: (1) accumulation of waste 
products of metabolism (fatigue tox- 
ins); and (2) depletion of energy 
yielding foods (glycogen, phospho- 
creatin). The onset of fatigue dur- 
ing exercise depends upon the rate 
and intensity of the work, and the 
frequency and duration of rest pe- 
riods during the work. 

The athlete trained for a certain 
sport prolongs the onset of fatigue 
by maintaining a certain degree of 
relaxation during participation. 
However, when he performs in an- 
other sport for which he has not 
trained, he endeavors to compensate 
for his lack of skill by tightening up 
in an effort to play harder. He thus 
reduces his rest periods to such a 
small extent that fatigue toxins ac- 
cumulate faster than they can be re- 
moved and food supplies are ex- 
hausted. 

A common characteristic among 
champions is the extraordinary 
amount of relaxation which they 
maintain even under stress. The 


(Concluded on page 43) 
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National Htiness Demands ENERGY 


A DIET built on a sound 

foundation of energy foods 
is important to national 
strength. For physical 
fitness is as important 
as skill. 


ACTIVE SPORTS that develop 
muscles, skill and courage re- 
quire increased amounts of 
food-energy—sustained food- 
energy such as bread supplies. 


A KNOWLEDGE of the im- 
portant value of bread in the 
well-balanced diet will help 
the student of home-making 
to bine good eating with 
good nutrition and economy. 


ABOUT 85% of the food children eat is used 
to supply them with energy! And modern diet 
authorities recognize that one of the best 
sources of food-energy you can give a child is 
wholesome, delicious bread or toast. 


The week of April 21-26 is National Retail Bakers’ 
Week —a time to remember that bakers are ever alert 
to make bread more valuable to national health. 


HEALTH BULWARK for 
America is one of the most 
important aims of our drive to 
increase national strength. 

More planes? More ships? 
Yes! But—just as vital—a well- 
balanced, nourishing diet for 
every man, woman and child. 

Of the foods which supply food- 
energy needed for fitness, one of 
the best and cheapest is bread— 
the delicious, nourishing loaf made 
by the modern baker. 

Bread is valuable not only be- 
cause it releases sustained food- 
energy needed for endurance. Bread 


bs 


\ 
And BREAD 


is one of the best 


sources of 


Food-Energy 


made by the usual milk formula 
supplies high-quality protein for 
tissue building and muscle repair. 
It contributes valuable minerals, 
including calcium and phosphorus, 
and it is nearly 100% digestible. 

Teaching our citizens of tomorrow 
that bread—so economical and easy 
to buy—is rich in wholesome nour- 
ishment will give valuable service in 
helping to promote good nutrition, 
so important for national fitness. 

For further information about 
Bread, write to the Department of 
Nutrition, American Institute of 
Baking, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


The modern bakers’ bread, made with milk, 
contains, in almost ideal proportions, both 
muscle-building food and energy food .. . 
contributes valuable minerals, including 
calcium and phosphorus. . 
100% digestible. 


- and is nearly 


Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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O’Shea shoulder pads are light in 
weight made with spring steel rein- 
forcements, air cushioned leather neck 
band, rubber foam, genuine leather 
or fibre. 


O’Shea blocking pads are molded The supporter type jersey was originated O’Shea football pants fit well 
to fit the body with the utmost and patented by O’Shea and all jerseys look well and wear well, and are 
comiort and free use of rubber are made of the finest yarns obtainable. made of the finest Skinner's satin, 
padding protects the vital points Fast in color, perfect in style and fit, whipcord, army duck, balloon 
for additional comfort. O’Shea jerseys can be had in various cloth, or knitted worsted and two 

grades and weights to suit all budgets. way stretch elastic yarn. Priced 


to fit any budget, these pants are 
the finest made. 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


2701 NORTH PULASKI ROAD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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AST month we built what we 
believed was a rather neat 
man-to-man defense against 

the charges of certain professional 
carpers that basketball was “ruin- 
ing” the health of the participants. 

We admitted that the modern 
prand of ball looked amazingly fast 
from the press coop and that you 
couldn’t lure us onto the court with 
all your promises of silver. But 
from a purely scientific viewpoint, 
there appeared to be no cause for 
alarm. Not a scrap of scientific evi- 
dence had yet been advanced that 
proved the game was dangerous. 

So imagine our surprise the other 
day when we received the follow- 
ing communication from Dr. S. E. 
Bilik, the eminent doctor-author- 
conditioning authority. With such 
unscientific drivel as “athletic 
heart,” “harmful action” and “ail- 
ing tickers” cluttering up the center 
of the court, we expected to find the 
doctor on our side of the floor. But, 
alas, he was parked on the opposite 
sideline. 

In common with a number of dis- 
tinguished coaches and educators, 
Dr. Bilik honestly feels the game is 
exacting too great a physiological 
toll. 

Before commenting on certain de- 
batable points in his argument, here 
is Dr. Bilik’s letter in toto: 


HE question as to whether blitz- 
‘| krieg basketball is or is not po- 
tentially harmful to the participant 
vitally concerns the entire coaching 
profession. It has been definitely es- 
tablished—Lawson Robertson to the 
contrary—that athletic activity, how- 
ever strenuous, cannot injure a nor- 
mal heart; the athlete will collapse 
long before he can wreak any organic 
damage. 

Yet I side wholeheartedly with a 
large group of observers who feel that 
the present game can do enormous 
harm. 

Even cursory observation will 
show that the most highly condi- 
tioned college players cannot stand 
the gaff of a full game. Recently I 
saw Nat Holman’s College of the City 
of New York team play Fordham 
University. The game was close and 
Holman was forced to keep his first 
string men in. 

Near the finish three or four of the 
players were tottering; and when the 
game ended victoriously the young- 
Ssters slouched off the floor, apparent- 
ly not giving a hoot about the out- 
— They were dead—out on their 
eet. 

Eighteen thousand spectators, an- 
other evening, saw Red Stevens of 
New York University collapse on a 
Sideline chair after 15 minutes of play. 

As many a college trainer will tell 
you, some college teams will lie 
Stretched out on tables after a game 
too exhausted to dress. 


Granted that these boys have not 
done themselves any organic harm, 
what about the indirect potentialities? 
For one thing an utterly exhausted 
boy has no resistance to disease. Fur- 
thermore, if athletics are designed 
for fun and exhilaration, I question 
whether a game that leads to such 
absolute exhaustion is desirable. And 
may I say that basketball has been 
my favorite game ever since I learned 
to throw a ball through the hoop. 

Every game in its evolution tends 
to increase in speed and complexity. 
In the process we often lose track of 
the limitations of the human body. 
We overlooked this vital factor in 
football and paid a dear price. Let us 
meet the same problem early in bas- 
ketball. 

In your March issue Mr. E. A. 
Thomas in his article, “How Strenu- 
ous Is Basketball?” presents statistics 
which show that high school players 
are actually on the go only eight min- 
utes of a 32-minute game. Only those 
movements executed at a speed great- 
er than a walk were considered. 

The editors concluded that “our 
modern brand of ball is not the ex- 
hausting activity it’s cracked up to 
be.” They granted that it “exacts a 
greater physiological toll than the old 
game ... but not sufficiently great 
to affect the players seriously.” 

In rebuttal, I offer the following: 
Under given conditions, favorable or 
unfavorable, our body possesses a cer- 
tain amount of potential energy. In- 
telligently regulated training aims to 
assure the athlete the maximum pos- 
sible energy for the contest. From 
the moment the boy succumbs to pre- 
game excitement his muscles, and 
with them practically every other tis- 
sue, organ and system of the human 
body, go into a state of hypertonicity. 
Metabolism speeds up; the available 
fuel burns at a greater pace. 

The game starts and whether the 
man walks, runs, stands still, passes, 
shoots, or plays the game from the 
bleachers the burning of this fuel pro- 
ceeds at an ever increasing tempo. 
Surely no one who knows anything 
about matters physiologic will con- 
tend that a stationary player watch- 
ing the scrimmage or following the 
ball is relaxed and that his metabo- 
lism has gone back to normal. 

Metabolism doesn’t return to nor- 


mal until long after the final whistle 
has blown. The eight minutes of rel- 
atively speedy play are just that much 
more of a load. Even without these 
eight minutes basketball is strenuous 
enough to drain the participant of all 
his energy. 

Doctors Fay and Messersmith of De 
Pauw University have shown that 
whereas in the old game a player cov- 
ered about two and a half miles per 
game, he now covers over four miles 
and this at a constant breakneck pace. 
Anyone who drives a car will appre- 
ciate the significance of this. The 
greater the speed, the greater the rate 
of consumption of fuel. In basketball 
this leads to early exhaustion. 

Another thing the writer cannot 
understand is the stress put on statis- 
tics. Does an experienced physician 
really need an x-ray to establish a 
diagnosis of a badly mangled arm, or 
of cancer, or of tuberculosis? Any in- 
telligent, experienced coach can see 
that the modern game leaves his men 
exhausted. Why try to convince your- 
self that “there ain’t no such ani- 
mule?” 

I believe that most physical edu- 
cators are convinced that today’s bas- 
ketball is too taxing for five men to 
play, and that substitutions should be 
compulsory. Perhaps the evolution of 
the game is reaching the stage where- 
in it will have to be played by three 
sets of five men, or by a team of 
seven. The problem deserves the 
most careful study. 

Finally, I would like to point out 
another factor of importance. Coaches, 
like all physical educators, thoroughly 
appreciate the importance of a good 
warmup. Yet in basketball time and 
again a “cold” substitute is rushed 
from the bench into strenuous play. 

An athlete who has been sitting 
cramped, immobile and perhaps 
chilled is hardly in condition to fit 
smoothly into the teamwork. Physio- 
logically an athlete cannot attain ef- 
fectiveness until he has warmed up. 
This is as true in basketball as in all 
the other sports. Coaches _ should, 
therefore, make an effort to warm up 
a sub before sending him into the 
game. Perhaps the solution lies in 
permitting a substitute a full minute 
to loosen up and get his eye on the 
basket. 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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WILSON’S SENSATIONAL 


Seamless Thumb Gloves and 
Improved Baseballs 


Use them to get peak performance | 
out of your squad this season = \ 


When big league players discard their favorite, old, worked-in 
gloves for this amazing new streamline Wilson glove with 
grease-set pocket and revolutionary seamless thumb it’s mighty F 
big news. It means that these new, improved Wilson gloves My, 
and mitts have that “ready-to-play-with” feeling right from the | Hh 5 

start. It means that this new Wilson Seamless Thumb, which 
ends ripping, is one of the most important improvements ever 
made in fielders’ and basemen’s gloves and mitts. See this and 
other late Wilson Baseball Equipment, including our modern 
big league baseballs. It’s all based upon the Wilson belief that 
better equipment begets better play. See your sporting goods 
dealer or write us. 


NO. 500—WILSON GUS MANCUSO 
DELUXE CATCHER’S MITT— The 


DeLuxe model by Wilson experts NO. 602—WILSON STREAMLINE, SEAMLESS THUMB 
—after Gus Mancuso’s own ideas, FIELDER’S GLOVE — Built on a large streamline 
made of mahogany color chrome pattern with fingers cut, seamed, and formed to 
double tanned leather. As fine a produce a deep cupped pocket. The new seam- 
catcher’s mitt as can be made—a less thumb construction eliminates ripped thumb 
mitt with a “feel” that makes seams. Specially tanned kip glove leather with 
catching easier. enough stretch for pliability yet firm enough to 


hold its shape. 


NO. 554—WILSON SEAMLESS THUMB 
BASEMEN'’S MITT— Designed to 
give the “feel” of a well ““broken-in”’ 
mitt. Built on the exclusive new 
principle with a “‘Seamless‘Thumb.” 
Ends ripping of thumb seams due to 
shocks from the ball or the player’s 


| e WILSON 
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BAS E BALL E U o PM EN Gus Mancuso is retained 
the Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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THE STRATEGY 


By Otto H. Vogel 


Otto H. Vogel, a former major leaguer with 
the Chicago Cubs, now coaches baseball at 
the University of lowa. 


HE strategy of defensive in- 

field play in baseball is predi- 

cated upon two things: first, 

to keep the batter from reaching the 

initial sack; and, second, to prevent 
him from advancing once he does. 

The execution demands team- 
work of the highest order. For only 
by working together as a unit can 
the infielders meet each chal- 
lenge. This constant pooling of wits 
and skill is perhaps the most illus- 
trious refinement of the game. 

Like quarterbacks they jockey to 
meet each threat. They edge in, 
drop back or move to either side, 
always throwing strength to the fo- 
cus of attack. Each infielder must 
be in the right place at the right 


MAN ON FIRST, score close, nobody 
out: The play to look for is a bunt. 
The first and third basemen break for 
the plate, while the second baseman 
covers first and the shortstop second. 
If the bunt draws the third baseman 
well off his base, the catcher covers the 
open bag. With one out the infield al- 
ways plays for two. 


time and must know exactly what 
to do with the ball once he gets it. 

While it is impossible to lay down 
an ironclad set of rules to cover 
every conceivable situation, these 
five points must continuously be 
kept in mind in setting up a de- 
fense: 

1. The score. 

2. The inning. 

3. Number of outs. 

4. Count on the batter. 

5. Strength and weakness of the 
opposition. 


Before outlining the deployment 
of the defense in several of the more 


OF INFIELD DEFENSE 


Deployment of the players in several 
of the more common game situations 


common game situations, it would 
be wise to dwell a moment on the 
normal positions of the players. 
Leaving aside such considerations 
as the speed of the infielder, the 
strength of his throwing arm, his 
ability to go to either side, the bat- 
ter, and the type of pitch that will 
be delivered to him, the infield nor- 
mally lines up as follows: 

The first baseman deploys 10 to 
20 feet off the base and 15 to 25 feet 
back of the line from first to second. 
The second baseman plays 10 to 25 
feet off the base and from 15 to 30 
feet back of the base line. The 
shortstop assumes the same relative 
position on the other side of the 
bag, while the third sacker plays 10 
to 25 feet over towards second and 
10 to 25 feet back of the base line. 

When a double play is in the 
offing, the first baseman may take 
up anywhere from the base line to 
15 feet back and about 10 to 25 feet 
off the bag. The second baseman 
edges in so that he can cover second 
quickly in case the ball is hit to 
short, and the shortstop moves in so 
that he can do the same should the 
ball be hit to second. The third 
baseman may take his position any- 
where from the base line to 10 feet 
back and 10 to 25 feet off the bag. 

For bunts, third and first play 
from the base line to 10 feet ahead, 
shortstop in position to cover sec- 
ond, and second baseman far enough 
over towards first to cover the bag 
if necessary. 


When a run has to be cut off at 
the plate, the entire infield plays 
ahead of the baselines. 


Following are examples of sound 
infield defense in a number of the 
more common game situations: 

Man on first, score close, nobody 
out. The first baseman holds the 
runner on first, the second baseman 
moves over toward first to cover the 
bag should the first baseman go in 
for the bunt, the shortstop moves 
a bit closer to second to cover the 
bag if-necessary, and the third base- 
man edges in toward the batter to 
play the bunt. 

With one out second and short 
move into position for a double 
play, second to first. The third base- 
man moves back a trifle for the twin 
killing, while the first baseman 
holds the runner close to the bag. 
On the pitch he breaks off the base 
toward second. 


With two outs all except the first 
baseman play back for the hitter. 
The latter still keeps the runner 
anchored to first. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is where the de- 
fensive team is ahead in the ninth 
inning and two are out. Here the 
first baseman moves back to his 
normal position and plays the bat- 
ter, ignoring the runner. Before 
giving the first baseman this priv- 
ilege, however, the defensive team 
should be more than two runs 
ahead. 

When a double play is logical and 
the ball is hit to the first baseman’s 
left, the fielder should make his 
play to first, especially if his throw- 
ing arm is weak. On plays to his 
right or directly at him, he should 
throw to second. But even here, if 
his throwing arm is poor, he should 
make the sure play at first. 


a 
MAN ON FIRST AND SECOND, none 
out, score close: The enemy invariably 
will bunt. The play of the defense is a 
force-out at third. Unless it is impos- 
sible for the pitcher or first baseman 
to field the bunt, the third baseman 
covers his bag. Short holds the runner 
close to second while the second base- 
man covers first. 


Man on first and second, none out, 
score close, and bunt expected. The 
defense sets up the same as with a 
man on first, except that the first 
baseman now plays in to cover the 
bunt. The runner on first cannot 
advance since second is occupied. 
The shortstop keeps the man on sec- 
ond close to the base, while the 
third baseman covers third each 
time the ball passes the batter, pré- 
venting the runner on second from 
stealing. 

The idea here is to force the run- 
ner at third, with either the pitcher 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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ADVANCED SCHOOLBOY TUMBLING 


The Penn State coach concludes his series with 
a few tips on forward and back somersaults 


By Eugene Wettstone 


This is the third, and concluding, installment 
of a series of articles on high school tumbling 
by Eugene Wettstone*, varsity gymnastics 
coach at the Pennsylvania State College, 
whose team last year placed second in the 
National A.A.U. championships. Before com- 
ing to Penn State the author was the Big 
Ten all-around gymnastic champion (in 1935 
and 1937) and a national intercollegiate 


champion (in 1937). 


EFORE venturing into ad- 
B vanced techniques, coaches 
should make certain the 
foundation skills have been thor- 
oughly mastered; that is, hand- 
springs, cartwheels, front and back 
tuck somersaults. 

Until the boys have absorbed 
these techniques and synthesized 
them into smooth-flowing routines, 
they should not be given a crack at 
the more formidable stunts. 

These advanced skills may be 
grouped into three divisions: (1) 
forward somersaults — plain front 
with tuck, front walkout or one-two 
and front somersault with half twist; 
(2) back somersault—back tuck, 
back with layout, whip back, 
bounders, back with half twist, and 
back with full twist; and (3) Ara- 
bian tumbling —baroni, Arabian 
cartwheel and Arabian somersault. 


Forward somersaults 


The forward somersault with a 
one-two or walkout, as its title im- 
plies, is merely a regular front 
“sommy” with a modified finish. In- 
stead of landing on both feet the 
athlete brings them down one at a 
time, thus enabling him to go into 
a walkover, roundoff or tinsica with- 
out the loss of speed. 

The idea is to land in an erect 
position. As in the plain front tuck 
somersault a fast run, a good lift, a 
tight tuck and a fast spin are first 
essential. Then, just before the legs 
are let out of the tuck, they are shot 
toward the mat one ahead of the 
other. 

Illus. 1 shows the tumbler land- 
ing in a walkout position with the 
legs nearly straight and the arms 
raised, ready for the next trick. This 
particular stunt is effective when 
used before a roundoff and a back 
routine. 

*In Mr. Wettstone’s first installment in 
February he presented his philosophy of 
coaching and a number of valuable sugges- 
tions on conditioning and safety. Last 
month he analyzed the five foundation 


skills: rolls, balances, springs, walkovers, 
and somersaults. 


Pre-requisites for the forward 
somersault with a half twist are a 
fast run and a high forward somer- 
sault. After gaining height and turn- 
ing halfway over, the right arm is 
thrown across the body and the 
head and shoulders snapped to the 
left. 


The tumbler should be in a semi- 
tuck or near layout position. The 
more height gained, the easier the 
twist. At the completion of the 
twist, the head should be held back 
in the same manner as at the end of 
a layout back somersault. This will 
assure an upright landing. 

A springboard and a lunge or 
safety belt should be used the first 
few times. The board _ supplies 
height and spin, enabling the per- 
former to concentrate on twist. The 
belt is a safety measure which in- 
stills confidence. In adjusting the 
belt the ropes should be twisted 
properly around the performer so 
that at the finish of the somersault 
and twist they are unwound and 
straight out to either side. 


A layout back somersault is one 
of the most graceful tricks in tum- 
bling, and within the range of most 
capable and conscientious school- 
boy tumblers. It can be easily exe- 
cuted from a fast roundoff or from 
a roundoff back handspring. As the 
arms are thrown up for the lift, the 
hips shoot forward and upward and 
the head back, giving the body an 
arch and swinging it up and around 
with the head as a pivot (Illus. 2). 

The head and shoulders should 
be held high as the feet return to 
the mat so that the body will land 
in an erect position. Most beginners 
find it necessary to break the arch 
as the feet come down. However, 
with more speed and snap enough 
height will be gained to arch fully 
without breaking. Some coaches 
teach layouts off the diving board, 
where spring and added height fa- 
cilitate movement. 

The backward somersault with a 
whip back is used in doing alter- 
nate back handsprings, back som- 
ersaults or a series of fast back 
somersaults. It is executed fast and 
low, similar to a back handspring, 
to avoid loss of speed. 

After a fast run and a roundoff 
back handspring, the arms and head 
are whipped back and the body 
snapped into an arch (Illus. 3). 
Halfway around in the somersault 


the legs whip down to the mat and 
the landing is made with the upper 
part of the body inclined slightly 
forward but with the weight back 
in readiness for a back handspring 
or another whip back. 

The bouncing or bounding back 
somersault evolves out of a round- 
off, with the arms and shoulders 
lifted for a fairly high but long back 
somersault. The body is tucked 
slightly and the feet shot suddenly 
downward. If the arm lift is cor- 
rectly timed, the athlete may bounce 
into another somersault of this 


type. 


Back “sommy”’’ with half twist 


Although the backward somer- 
sault with a half twist can be done 
with a tuck, a layout is preferred. 
The arms are thrown upward and 
over the right shoulder (when 
twisting to the right), and the head 
and shoulders turn. Most of the 
twisting is done on top when the 
body is completely inverted. The 
landing is made the same as in a 
high front somersault. Failure to 
land in an erect position may be 
due to premature twisting or to 
failure to lift at the beginning of 
the somersault. 

Some boys at first have trouble 
getting their bearings, due to the 
unnatural twist. To get the feel of 
the movement they may first prac- 
tice open somersaults with a quar- 
ter twist just before landing. By 
working into it gradually, they soon 
gain the confidence necessary to 
start the twist at the proper time. 
A belt should be used if necessary. 

The pre-requisite for the back- 
ward somersault with a half-twist 
walkout is a high half twist with an 
erect landing. As the legs come 
down in spread position, a walkout 
is executed similar to that in the 
forward somersault (Illus. 4). If 
the legs are spread too soon a com- 
plete half twist is almost impossible, 
making it difficult to continue the 
routine straight down the length of 
the mat. 

If the tumbler has trouble going 
into another stunt upon landing he 
may be holding back. A little more 
height and forward lean should help 
him continue without losing speed. 
The arms are held above the head 
as he lands, so that he can catch 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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WHAT IT TAKES TO MAKE A PITCHER 


The former big league twirler scouts 
the theory that pitchers are born 


By Al Mamaux 


Al Mamaux is well qualified to write on any 
phase of the national pastime. After pitching 
superbly in the major leagues for ten years 
(Pittsburgh and Brooklyn), he went over to 
the International League as player-manager 
of the Newark Bears. Under his leadership 
Newark won successive pennants in 1932 and 
'33. At present he coaches at Seton Hall 


College. 


quently have asked me, “Can 
you ‘make’ a pitcher?” 

My answer has always been the 
same, yes—with qualifications. 

In my opinion pitchers are 
necessarily born to serve on 
mound. On the contrary, they 
being developed every day of 
baseball season. 

Just as the highway contractor 
has a procedure for mixing the 
proper proportions of sand, gravel 
and cement to make a concrete 
roadbed so, too, has the experienced 
baseball coach a formula for devel- 
oping pitching talent. He can take 
a young fellow with a little natural 
ability and develop him into a first- 
rate hurler. 

In teaching the art of pitching* 
there are five clearly defined points 
of attention: the arm, legs, wind, 
fielding ability, and, the greatest of 
all pitching assets, control. 

First of all, the candidate must 
have a good arm. Some fellows just 
naturally throw a ball with a loose, 
fluent motion which distributes the 
strain evenly over the body. Others, 
however, don’t throw with their 
arms and shoulders at all. They 
crank the ball toward the plate with 
a jerky elbow motion. 

These boys lack the fundamen- 
tal ingredient of expert pitching; 
namely, a good arm. Nevertheless 
even they can be taught to throw 
properly. 

This can be done by breaking 
down the pitching motion into its 
component parts; i.e., position of the 
feet, shift of the weight, full arm 
swing, roll of the shoulders, snap 
of the wrist, and follow through. 
By constant practice of these things 
a fellow with perseverance can 
learn to pitch a baseball easily and 
naturally. 

At this point it would be well 
perhaps to describe the widely used 
“pump-handle swing” which has 
been adopted by virtually all major 
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*Mr. Mamaux has compiled a very com- 
Plete treatise on the subject of pitching, 
copies of which may be obtained by writing 
to him in care of Seton Hall College, South 
Orange, N. J. ; 


league pitchers. The old round-the- 
head windups are practically taboo 
nowadays, chiefly because most 
baseball men now realize that it is 
a waste of energy and of no real 
value to the accuracy or speed of 
the pitch. 

In teaching the “pump-handle 
swing” have the boy assume a com- 
fortable stance with the weight on 
the left foot (for a right-hand 
thrower). The ball of the right foot 
should rest just over the edge of the 
rubber. The elbows are brought up 
even with the chin in a bent posi- 
tion. At the top of this swing the 
ball is clapped into the glove and 
the arms are allowed to swing 
loosely down to the sides. This pro- 
motes a rocking motion with a 
consequent forward and backward 
transfer of weight. 


Paul Derringer 


These graphic action pictures of the 
great right-hander, taken from the Na- 
tional League film, “Winning Baseball,” 
offer an exceptional opportunity to 
study the mechanics of the arms, body 
and legs in pitching. 


As you will observe, the Cincinnati 
veteran derives his effectiveness from 
a direct overhand style of delivery. He 
begins his windup by shifting his weight 
to the front foot; at the same time 
bending the trunk slightly forward and 
swinging the arms’ backward. The 
weight is then transferred to the rear 
foot and the body straightened. Mean- 
while the arms are swung forward and 
the hands brought together overhead. 


To add momentum and deception to 
the pitch, Derringer then tilts his weight 
back and kicks his front foot high in 
the air. The ball is released with a free, 
natural swing of the arm down at the 


batter. 
Courtesy of Ethan Allen 


After two or three of these so 
called ‘“pump-handle swings” the 
hands are brought up over the head 
and the body pivoted to start the 
actual delivery. 

I teach this type of windup ex- 
clusively to my pitchers. They find 
it easy to learn and an effective way 
of developing momentum for the 
pitch. 

As further help to my pitchers, I 
have them slide their right foot off 
to the side of the rubber in a push- 
off position at the moment of de- 
livery. This gives the pitcher a bet- 
ter purchase on the mound and a 
more secure toe hold than if he 


made the pitch from the top of the 
rubber. 

Second in importance to the arm 
is the possession of a sound pair of 
legs. Sturdy underpinning has kept 
many a pitcher in the big time long 
after his arm had lost its snap and 
cunning. To develop good legs there 
is only one prescription, and that 
is to run, run, run. Run the boys 
early in the Spring before they 
throw a ball. If their legs are in 
shape, their arms will round into 
shape much sooner than if you re- 
stricted your conditioning exercises 
merely to throwing. 

Closely associated with good legs 
is good wind. Good wind means en- 
durance and power—the ability to 
throw hard for nine gruelling in- 
nings without suffering the severe 
strain which overtakes a_ poorly 
conditioned hurler. Good wind and 
endurance will enable a pitcher to 
pound the ball into the catcher’s 
mitt all afternoon. It will give him 
that confidence of reserve strength 
so essential to a top-flight pitcher. 

Fourth in importance, as a vital 
part of every pitcher’s stock in 
trade, is his ability to field his posi- 
tion. A good fielding pitcher like 
Fred Fitzsimmons of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers will make as many field- 
ing assists in a game as any of the 
infielders. 

Many a game has been lost be- 
cause a pitcher neglected to handle 
a ground ball or a short line drive. 
Neglect in this respect causes the 
ball to travel the long distance to 
shortstop or second base, thus los- 
ing that fraction of a second which 
means the difference between out 
or safe, or getting one man or two. 

There is only one way of learn- 
ing this skill, and that is by prac- 
tice. Every pitcher should practice 
fielding bunts, moving to the left 
and to the right, throwing from 
every possible angle, and running 
in for a slowly hit ball. In time they 
will develop an instinct for coming 
up with a sharply hit ball they may 
scarcely have seen. 

Last, and of greatest importance 
to a pitcher, is the matter of con- 
trol. Good control implies the abil- 
ity to put the ball where you want 
it. At Seton Hall I instruct my 
young pitchers to fix a target in 
their minds before throwing the 
ball. They pick out a spot and fix 
the image clearly in their heads. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


EIGHTEEN HOLES WITH THE BEGINNER 


By Hugh Ward 


This is the first of a series of three articles 
on the proper use of the clubs in golf by 
Hugh Ward, well-known golfing instructor. 
The author uses a novel approach. He pro- 
jects a story about an imaginary round of 
golf with an average beginner as its central 
character. The author follows him around (six 
holes at a time), pointing out his errors of 
judgment on the way. Mr. Ward is well quali- 
fied to write on the subject, having served 
as pro at three famous Eastern country clubs 
—Apawamis, Greenwich and Fresh Meadow. 
He has also conducted adult group classes 
at East Orange, N. J., and at present coach- 
es the Poly Prep County Day School in New 
York City. 


r NXHROUGH his golf classes in 
the physical education or in- 
tramural program, the aver- 

age schoolboy beginner golfer has a 
fairly good knowledge of the funda- 
mentals. He knows how to grip the 
club, address the ball and swing; 
not flawlessly, perhaps, but ade- 
quately enough to start playing. 

The most difficult thing he has left 
to learn is the use of the various 
clubs. He must learn which club will 
give him the right distance when 
playing the ball from an open fair- 
way, which will get the ball out of 
sand and over a hazard and which 
is required to lift a ball out of long 
grass and back on the fairway. 

I would suggest seven clubs for 
the beginner—two woods and five 
irons: driver, spoon, mid-iron (No. 
2), mashie (No. 5), mashie niblick 
(No. 7), niblick (No. 9), and putter. 
The rest of the set may be filled in 
as the player improves. 

The driver can be used from the 
tee; the spoon for the long second 
shot. It is much easier to get the 
ball out of close and cuppy lies with 
a spoon than with the straighter- 
faced brassie. The beginner may 
wait a while before playing with 
the latter club. 

The mid-iron (No. 2), a very use- 
ful club, gives the average golfer 
around 165 yards. As the beginner 
has no No. 3 or No. 4 iron he may 
shorten up on the No. 2 iron when 
he needs the distance of these clubs. 

The mashie or No. 5 iron can be 
used for shots from 130 to 140 yards. 
This club gives the ball plenty of 
rise and little roll when played 
properly. 

The mashie niblick or No. 7 iron 
may be used for shots from 130 
yards down to the edge of the green. 
The niblick or No. 9 iron is used 
for sand-traps and trouble spots 
and the putter, of course, only on 
the green. 


Some of these things may be 
taught in the gym or the classroom. 
But the best place is on the course 
itself, where the beginner may learn 
by doing. 

The purpose of this instructional 
unit is to show where the beginner 
will experience most of his difficulty. 
No effort will be made to tell how 
the clubs should be used; merely 
where along the way. 

To make this as practical as possi- 
ble, the writer is projecting a story 
about an imaginary round of golf in 
which the central character is the 
average beginner. The writer will 
follow him around, pointing out er- 
rors of judgment as they occur. A 
stroke-by-stroke map of the round 
accompanies the article. 

The first hole is about 437 yards 
with traps on both sides of the fair- 
way and rough to the right. A slight 
rise of the fairway toward the green 
necessitates the use of a slightly 
longer club than usual for the ap- 
proach. 


Niblick for quick rises 


On this hole the player sliced his 
drive into the rough. Instead of 
using a niblick, which is a lofted 
club and gives the ball a quick rise, 
he chose a mashie. The error was 
one of inexperience. The player no- 
ticed neither the thickness nor the 
height of the grass in the rough. 

After getting out, he made an- 
other error. He used a brassie from 
a very difficult lie when he should 
have used a spoon or a No. 2 iron. 
The distance to the green was so 
great that even a perfect shot would 
not have reached it. 

The second hole is a sharp dog leg 
to the left. The proper way to play 
such a hole is to drive as close to the 
left as possible to cut off the distance 
of the bend. This is just an applica- 
tion of the mathematical truism that 
a straight line is the shortest dis- 
tance between two points. 

The player hit a good shot (see 
chart) but too far to the right. An- 
other error that cost him a stroke 
was made on the third shot. After 
getting to the front of the green in 
two, he used the wrong club to get 
on the green. 

The ground in front of the green 
was rough and undulating. Instead 
of pitching over it with a No. 9 iron 
or a niblick, he played a pitch-and- 
run with a No. 6 iron. Pitch-and- 


A practical approach to teaching 
the proper use of the golf clubs 


runs should be attempted only when 
the approach to the green is even. 

The third hole also is a dog leg to 
the left, except that a long hitter can 
drive across the neck on the left and 
thus cut off many yards. The sketch 
illustrates this clearly. 

The player drove off nicely and 
then pulled his second shot into the 
deep trap that guards the green on 
the left. Like most duffers, he tried 
to scoop the ball out with his niblick 
instead of depending upon the nat- 
ural loft of the club to get the ball 
up. 

The fourth hole is short but tricky. 
Beginners rarely notice the sharp 
break of the fairway from left to 
right nor the gentle break of the 
green from front to back and also 
slightly to the right. The rough is 
not so heavy and guards the back of 
the green. 

As expected the player picked out 
a driver and smacked his tee shot 
over the green and into the rough. 
He erred in using too much club. A 
spoon, not a driver, should have 
been used. 

For his second shot he swung his 
niblick as he would in heavy rough. 
The result was distressing. He 
caught the ball cleanly and dropped 
it forty yards back across the green. 

He should have played the shot 
like an ordinary pitch: using a nib- 
lick and opening slightly both the 
face of the club and his stance, ad- 
vancing the right foot. The club is 
gripped short and the shot is played 
entirely with the hands and arms. 
There is no body action or pivot. By 
keeping the body out of the short 
strokes, you are able to control your 
hands and the speed of the club 
head. 

The fifth hole is 578 yards long—a 
par five. In addition to its length, 
the fairway is guarded on both sides 
by traps. On the left there is water 
as well; on the right woods and wa- 
ter. The green is guarded in front by 
three traps which run across the 
fairway about fifty yards from the 
green. Perfect execution is required 
on the approach. 

The player’s first shot went to the 
right just in front of the trap. His 
second traveled across the fairway 
up the left side. Then came trouble. 
On his next shot he sliced into the 
woods on the right. Instead of chip- 
ping out and taking his penalty, he 
tried to make up for his mistake by 
going for distance. 
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His case was hopeless, for the ball 
hit a tree and bounced still farther 
into the woods. Finally he chipped 
out; a sadder but wiser golfer. With 
admirable equanimity he swung 
again—and dropped his ball into one 
of the traps guarding the green. 

On the sixth hole the tee is ele- 
vated and the fairway breaks away 
from the tee, sloping from left to 
right with woods on both sides and 
a deep pond center-right. So con- 
scious was the player of these haz- 
ards that he made the natural, but 
fatal, error of looking up. He thus 
topped his drive, which rolled di- 
rectly into the pond. 

After being penalized a stroke and 
dropping the ball no nearer the hole, 
he got up just short of the green 
with a well hit spoon. On the ap- 
proach he made the same mistake as 
on the second hole, when he used a 
pitch - and-run instead of a pitch 
with a niblick. This time, however, 
luck was with him. Although poorly 


executed the approach just man- 
aged to dribble onto the green. 


Etiquette of golf 


The courtesies of golf should be 
taught along with the game. Some 
of the more important items of eti- 
quette follow: 

1. Don’t move, talk, stand close 
to or directly behind the ball or 
the hole when a player is making 
a shot. 

2. Allow the man with the honor 
to play before teeing up your ball. 

3. Don’t play a shot until the 
party in front is out of range. 

4. After determining the result of 
a hole, leave the putting green 
immediately. 

5. While looking for a lost ball, 
allow other players to pass. Then, 
having given them the signal, do 
not resume playing until they have 
passed and gone out of range. 

6. Replace and press down any 
cut or displaced turf. 
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7. Carefully fill up all holes made 
in a bunker. 

8. See that your caddy does not 
injure the holes by standing too 
close to them when the ground is 
soft or in replacing the flag-stick. 

9. When incurring a penalty, in- 
form your opponent of the fact im- 
mediately. 

10. Play without haste, but also 
without undue delay. : 

11. When playing slowly, motion 
the player behind you to go through; 
it’s the courtesy of the course. 

12. Do not improve the position 
of the ball unless playing “winter 
golf” rules. 

13. Count every stroke. Earn a 
low score. 

14. Watch your shadow. Keep it 
off the line of play. 

15. The player farthest from the 
hole should always be allowed to 
play first, even though he takes sev- 
eral strokes. 

The next six holes will be covered 
next month. 


STROKE ANALYSIS OF THE FIRST SIX HOLES 
(Lines in black show path of ball) 


First Hole, 437 Yards, Par 4: (1) 172; (2) 10; (3) 20; (4) 105; (5) 125; (6) on. 
Second Hole, 395 Yards, Par 4: (1) 190; (2) 165; (3) 15; (4) 20, on the green. 
Third Hole, 391 Yards, Par 4: (1) 200; (2) 140; (3) missed shot in trap; (4) on. 
Fourth Hole, 188 Yards, Par 5: (1) 195, overshot green; (2) past green; (3) on. 
Fifth Hole, 578 Yards, Par 5: (1) 160; (2) 130; (3) 153; (7) 67; (8) 45; (9) on. 
Sixth Hole, 428 Yards, Par 4: (1) 170; (2) in pond; (3) 192; (4) 60, on green. 
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DIET FOR THE TRACK ATHLETE 


By Laurence E. Morehouse 


Laurence E. Morehouse, of the department 
of physiology at the University of lowa, con- 
ducts "The Physiology of Athletics'’ depart- 
ment that appears from time to time in 
Scholastic Coach. His article on diet for 
track introduces a series by him on diet and 
other conditioning factors in athletics. 


LTHOUGH the importance of 
A diet in conditioning athletes 
has been recognized for 
years, its relationship to success in 
track has, until recently, been un- 
derestimated. It took a catastrophe 
to thrust home its moment. 

The catastrophe in question was 
that which befell the 1928 United 
States Olympic team in Amsterdam. 
There is a general agreement among 
sports authorities that this team was 
one of the finest that ever repre- 
sented this country. Yet, their per- 
formance was so poor that an in- 
vestigation was made to determine 
the possible causes of their failure. 

The trail led squarely to the pre- 
Games diet. In an account in the 
New York Times the chief steward 
of the steamship carrying them to 
Europe reported that the athletes 
had consumed large quantities of 
meat three times daily, and that in 
one day 300 athletes had eaten 580 
steaks, in addition to many helpings 
of cereal and eggs! 

Following this disaster, the track 
world awakened to the importance 
of diet as a conditioning agent. If 
further evidence was needed, the 
Japanese swimmers at the 1932 
Olympics supplied it. The remark- 
able success of the Nipponese was 
largely attributed to their diet, 
which was carefully controlled by 
expert dietitians 

So impressed were foreign ob- 


servers that the Japanese dietary 
procedures before contests and be- 
tween events were adopted by 
American and European coaches in 
nearly all forms of sports. 

Since 1932 further light has been 
thrown on track diets, so that it is 
now possible to guide a squad’s eat- 
ing habits without calling in a dieti- 
tian. 

The coach’s problem is one of 
educating his team in the impor- 
tance and principles of diet. The 
whole process of conditioning, in- 
cluding rest and exercise as well as 
diet, depends mostly on the athlete 
himself. Therefore, it is necessary 
for him to know how to get, and 
stay, in condition. 

Many coaches have been getting 
good results with special classroom 
sessions devoted to the fundamen- 
tals of nutrition and other condi- 
tioning processes. These sessions 
are held early in the season, and are 
followed up with individual confer- 
ences on the specific dietary and 
other health problems of each team 
member. In many instances the ath- 
lete’s mother and the school physi- 
cian and dietitian are consulted in 
order to make certain adjustments. 

In establishing the habit of good 
eating, certain principles must be 
observed. In general, the track ath- 
lete needs wholesome, well-cooked 
foods which are sufficient in quan- 
tity, quality and variety. An ade- 
quate diet will include protein for 
tissue building and repair, carbo- 
hydrates for energy, minerals for 
maintaining an optimum cellular 
environment, and vitamins for ef- 
ficient bodily function. 

The phase of diet having the 


greatest bearing on performance is 
the diet the day before and the day 
of the meet. The general diet, al- 
though adequate for daily activity, 
must be supplemented and altered 
to meet the exigencies of competi- 
tion. 


Pre-contest diet 


The principles of the pre-contest 
diet are: 

1. Storage of a reserve supply of 
energy in the form of glycogen in 
the liver and in the muscle tissue. 

2. Increase of alkaline reserve by 
the consumption of fruits and vege- 
tables, which increase the potential 
alkalinity of the blood. This alka- 
line reserve helps neutralize the 
acids which are produced by mus- 
cular activity and which cause fa- 
tigue. (These fatigue acids have no 
relation to gastric acidity.) 

3. Provision for the elimination 
of intestinal residues by supplying 
sufficient bulk to assure two or three 
normal bowel movements a day. 

4. Exclusion from the diet of such 
highly acid-producing foods as fatty 
meats, pastries and fried foods. Also 
such stimulants as caffein and alco- 
hol, and such narcotics as nicotin. 

Between events and following the 
contest, the athlete should replace 
the materials which have been used 
and excreted from the body. These 
replacements include the aforemen- 
tioned glycogen and alkalin sub- 
stances, and the salts and vitamins. 

Proteins are needed for tissue 
building and repair. This is espe- 
cially true where schoolboys are 
concerned, as they require fifty per- 
cent more protein than the adult. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Outdoor Track and Field Record Gl U D 
utdoor Irack an le ecords at a ance Up to Vate 
O NATIONAL @ NATIONAL B WORLD'S 
INTERSCHOLASTIC RECORD INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD RECORD 
100-YARD DASH 9.4s. 9.4s. Simpson, Ohio State, 1929 9.4s. 
Jesse Owens wykotr” a"t litornd 107930 "an eae 
East Tech., Cleveland, 0., 1933 Metesife. Marquette 1933 a er 
Owens, Ohio State, 1935, 1936 
Jeffrey, Stanford, 1940 
220-Y ARD DASH 21 As. NO INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD NO WORLD’S RECORD 
(around one turn) Eugene Goodwillle AROUND A TURN AROUND A TURN 
ats I = & Chicago Univ. H. 8., 1923 al 
220-YARD DASH 20.7s. 20.3s. 20.3s. 
= mae ge Bam | O.. 1983 oltt.o".. Jesse Owens, U.S.A., 1935 
ree eM 482s. 46.5s. 46.4s. 
nies te gr 1928 Aschle Wittens Ben Eastman, U.S.A.. 1932 
440.YARD RUN 48.2s. NO INTERCOLLEGIATE RECORD NO WORLD’S RECORD 
cleat Frank Sloman ON STRAIGHTAWAY ON STRAIGHTAWAY 
pe = a __ Polytechnic H. S. (San Francisco), 1915 
880-YARD RUN Im. 54.4s. Im. 49.8s. Im. 49.6s. 
Sunset Ht. §., allan. Tex. 1989 princeton, 1940 i we wie 
ONE-MILE RUN 4m. 21.3s. 4m. 6.7s. 4m. 6.4s. 
Ques ar goneerst 1984 Glenn Cunningham, Kansas, 1934 codon Semen, England, 1937 
TWO-MILE RUN NO INTERSCHOLASTIC RECORD 9m. 2.6s. 8m. 56s. 
AT TWO MILES Gregory Rice Miklos Szabo, Hungary, 1937 
icine - — “ . Notre Dame, 1939 | See note below" 
120-YARD HURDLES 14s. ‘i titi 13 Ts (Over 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles) 13 Ts (Over 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles) 
3 ft. 3 in. hurdles Tucson, Ariz., H. S., 1939 eine Fred Wolcott "Forrest G. Towns, U. 8. A.. 1926 
a es an Rice, 1940 ee 
200-YARD HURDLES 22 Is (Over 220-yd. course) —— (Over 220- yd. course) 
2 ft. 6 in. hurdles Don Pollom 22.6s. 3 22.65. Owens, U.S.A.. 1935 
- Topeka, Kan., H. 8., 1938 Pong Be ogy nnnmt—«_° 
RUNNING HIGH JUMP 6ft. 7 Ysin. 6ft. 934in. 6 ft. 934in. 
Beverley Hills, Cait. H. 8. 198 ents, oem ee. Uh: 
eS ee ee ee = ne - a 2 a See note belo o ; , 
RUNNING BROAD JUMP |24ft. 1] Vin. 26ft. 8Vin aa 
; “ast Tech’, Cleveland, O., 1933 at >"... f. ¢ a SA. 1998 
POLE VAULT 13ft. 95Zin. 14ft. 11in. 14ft. 11in. 
Mansfield, Ohio, HS ee oe Pith Sefton. ir eet 
\2-POUND SHOT PUT ~—_-[58 ft. 10in. 56ft. Yin. “"™ 57ft. lin. 
Lorraine Sr te | 1930 agg Jack Torrance, U.S.A., 1934 
i ae e (special school diseus)}o — eo : “ ast aie oi ll — 
DISCUS THROW 174ft. 2Vsin’ 173ft. 174ft. 2Y2in. 
Howard Debus Kenneth Carpenter Willi Schroder, Germany, 1935 
a ; Lincoln, Neb _ a. 8 1940 z oe Univ _ So. Calif.. 1936 we. See , 
JAVELIN THROW 219Ft. 234ft. 17%in. 253ft. 4V,in. 
Robert Peoples Robert Peoples ae 
Classen H. S., Okla. City, 1937 Univ. So. Calif.. 1939 Matti Jarvinen, Finland, 1936 
RELAY—440 YARDS 42 4s. 40.5s. 40.8s. 
= Glendale H S. (Calif.), 1928 Univ. So. Calif., 1938 ond Reatitinn California, U.S.A., 1981 
RELAY—880 YARDS Im. 28.2s. Im. 25s. Im. 25s. 
Polytechnic H. S.. Los Angeles. 1931 Stanford. 1937 Stantord Univ., U.S.A., 19387 oe 
RELAY—ONE MILE 7 |e ) 1 : a WT Ze. tt~<‘—~™S 
3m. 21.4s. 3m. 10.5s. 3m. 11.6s. 
eis tana iaicegia ao Hollywood H. S. (Calif.), 1929 Stanford, 1940 Univ. Southern California, U.S.A, 1988 
Y—TW = OO _ 
TELAT) BLES 8m. 5.5s. 7m. 37.7s. 7m. 35.8s. 
Roosevelt H. S., Des Moines, 1938 Stanford, 1940 National Team U. 8. A.. 1936 


i i i H iati * Glenn Cunningham ran a 4m. 4.4s. mile, the fastest in history, on March 
O Approved by National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. 0 Tan cn uae Eaetacase, Gathens tone Gael track in Hanover, N. L 
i i i sociati While this record was accepted as an American indoor mark, It 
md Approves by Netional Collegiate Athletic Association. accepted ro a world’s record by the |. A. A. F. because the international body 


@ Approved by International Amateur Athletic Federation. does not recognize indoor marks. 
° Four years ago at Stockholm, Sweden, Melvin Walker of Ohio State high 


jumped 6 ft. {0 in. to better a mark of 6 ft. 9 29/32 in. which he had created 


*Taisto Maki of Finland did an tFred Wolcott of Rice owns a 22.5s : 
8.m.53.2s. two miles in 1939, before mark for the 220-yard low hurdles earlier in the same week. Neither his two record-breaking attempts nor o 
the war started—which the 1.A.A.F. upon which the 1|.A.A.F. will act when accepted intercollegiate record which ties the world mark, were given consid- 
hasn’t been able to pass on owing to in- and if they meet again. — eration by the 1. A. A. F 
ternational complications. Greg Rice’s tAnother record awaiting 1.A.A.F. + On the Dartmouth College indoor board track on March 14, 1940. John 
8:51.1 mark on March 22, 1941, will action is Cornelius Warmerdam’s Woodruff raced 880 yards against a handicapped field in Im. 47.7s., 1.58. 

faster than the outdoor mark for which Sydney Wooderson has been awaiting 


never be recognized as a world’s rec- amazing 15 ft. 14g in. pole vault last 


ord, as it was run indoors. Summer. official credit for three years. 
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~ | ADAPTIC ELASTIC 


BANDAGE 
7 4 | Right Hand Man” 


: TO COACHES 
AND TRAINERS << 


Adaptic, the rubberless, non-adhesive, 
Elastic Bandage has become a valu- 
able part of the preventive strapping 
equipment of coaches and trainers. A 
special weave allows for a stretch 
almost twice its length and it can be 
7 used repeatedly after laundering. 


Adaptic makes a flat dressing, exerts 
the necessary pressure, gives secure 
support and allows a certain freedom 
of movement. It is suggested for treat- 
ment of sprains, strains, certain athletic 
injuries, or wherever muscular and 
joint support is desired. 


Help keep your men in top physical 
condition . . . and keep a sufficient 
quantity of Adaptic Bandages always 
on hand. 


Available in 2”, 2’2”,3” and 4” widths, 
3 yards long. Stretches to 52 yards. 
Order from your dealer. 


“Aids for Athletes.” 
Book just off the press 
—sent free upon re- 


quest to coaches and 

paces Pg ina Elastikon is similar to Adaptic but is adhesive. Soft, specially 
: a — ' vie : _ knit fabric combined with famous “ZO” plaster mass, as- 
— ee _ y sures a lively, comfortable, quick sticking elastic bandage. 
nique on bandaging. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A SYSTEM FOR TEACHING TENNIS SKILLS 


By Frank Haas 


Frank Haas coaches tennis at the Evanston, 
Il.. Township High School. 


“) ENERAL principles of ad- 
(5 vanced tennis techniques 
have in the past year been 
well defined by the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association in their 
publications. The purpose of this 
material has been to develop, ac- 
cording to a fairly clear-cut pattern, 
the American internationalists of to- 
morrow. 

These pamphlets are available at 
a nominal cost to anybody fortunate 
enough to know about them. The 
specific means of teaching these tac- 
tics, however, is left to the ingenuity 
of the coach. How, then, may the 
essential techniques best be taught? 

The author’s answer to this ques- 
tion is contained in the accompany- 
ing diagrams, which represent his 
system of teaching interscholastic 
players. The plans assume that the 
boys are more or less advanced 
players. 

Obviously, in all purposeful prac- 
tice, actual game situations should 
be approximated as nearly as pos- 
sible. If a particular response is de- 
sired by a player in a definite game 
situation, the identical situation 
must be present in his daily practice. 

Emotional control, which is ex- 
ceedingly important in successful 
tennis, can also be acquired through 
proper practice procedures. 

The teaching techniques described 
here are piecemeal only to the ex- 
tent of concentrating practice on the 
desired skills. In every instance all 
the players are directly engaged in 
a practice technique specifically de- 
signed to teach court strategy and to 
develop skills which tie up directly 
to some purposeful part of the game. 

Emphasis is not put on a contin- 
ued rally and the decision of a point. 
The successful accomplishment of 
the stroke being practiced is the ma- 
jor concern of the player, especially 
if he understands just how the 
stroke ties up advantageously with 
his entire game. 

Although tennis coaches vary in 
their attitude, convictions and per- 
sonal likes the same as other 
coaches, they probably come closer 
to believing in the same general tac- 
tics than do football or basketball 
coaches. This is probably because 
the game has not.materially changed 
in the past generation in either rules 
or tactics. 

The generally accepted strategy 


for both the singles and doubles 
games, such as briefly follows, is 
emphasized throughout the accom- 
panying teaching methods. 

Singles. Occasionally follow ser- 
vice into volleying position after 
serving to opponent’s forehand or 
backhand, whichever is weaker. Go 
to the net whenever opponent’s shot 
is such that you can return it deep 
and get into a volleying position well 
in front of the service line, before 
the ball is returned. 

When attacked return the ball low 
at opponent’s feet if he is not too 
close to the net; try passing shot, 
drop shot or a deep lob as a counter 
attack. The service should be re- 
turned with the idea of weakening 
his court position. Maneuver the op- 
ponent at the baseline to complicate 
his timing and body position, facili- 
tating errors and opening a way for 
a “put away” shot. Some lobs can be 
“killed” with overhead smashes: 
others may be blocked for place- 
ment. 

Doubles. Serve to opponent’s fore- 
hand or backhand, whichever §is 
weaker, and follow into volleying 
position with partner. Return oppo- 
nent’s service low at inrushing serv- 
er’s feet or occasionally with a deep 
lob. 

Go to the net whenever the oppo- 
nent’s shot presents an opportunity 


Diag. 1 

The server, |, stands in his regular position 
and aims his serve at a target in the fore- 
hand or backhand part of the opponent's 
court. If the service is good the receiver, 2, 
attempts to return the ball to a target near 
the baseline, just in front of the server's feet. 
That's all the rally consists of—the service and 
the return. Each player serves about fifteen 
balls before exchanging positions with one of 
the retrievers (5 and 6). Two retrievers (3 
and 4) are stationed on the receiving side 
and take alternate turns at receiving, shifting 
with the servers. Ordinary discarded bicycle 
tires, painted white, may be used as targets. 
A good supply of balls should be available 
to minimize the time lost in retrieving. 


Diag. 2 

Singles and doubles players are paired off 
four to a court. The server (1! or 3) stands in 
his regular position and serves only one ball 
to the receiver's (2 or 4) forehand or back- 
hand as designated by the coach. If the ser- 
vice is good the receiver returns the shot to 
an area indicated by the coach and the rally 
is over. For doubles’ practice, | and 3 follow 
the service into volleying position and volley 
the opponents’ cross-court return deep to the 
center of the court—ending the rally. The 
service and receiving positions are rotated at 
the coach's discretion. 


Six purposeful lesson plans on the 
technique of singles and doubles 


for a deep return and a chance to get 
into a volleying position before the 
ball is returned. When attacked re- 
turn the ball low at the opponents’ 
feet if they are not too close to the 
net; try a passing shot or a deep lob 
as a counter attack. 

As in the singles smash every lob 
that can be “killed”; others may be 
blocked for placement. The center of 
the court is generally the spot on 
which to concentrate. 

Although, on the opposite page, 
only Diag. 2 is specifically designed 
for doubles practice, the three sub- 
sequent plans may be adapted for 
doubles by deploying a team in the 
developmental positions. 


Diag. 3 

A singles player, |, standing behind the 
baseline, starts the rally by hitting the ball 
to the opponent's midcourt. Opponent 2 re- 
turns the ball deep and follows into volleying 
position. | then tries a low shot over the cen- 
ter of the net, a passing shot, a drop shot, 
or a deep lob. The rally continues until an 
error or placement is made. To increase the 
efficiency of the drill, three players are sta- 
tioned on the attacking side to follow one 
another after the rally is completed. The re- 
triever, 5, on the starting side, rotates with | 
at the coach's discretion. 


Diag. 4 

A singles player, |, standing at the base- 
line, starts the rally with a deep shot to his 
opponent, 2, in the backcourt. The latter then 
tries a passing shot, drop shot or deep lob 
against player 3, who is in volleying position 
on the other side of the net. The rally con- 
tinues between these two players until an 
error or placeent is made. The three players 
change positions at a signal from the coach. 


Diag. 5 

A singles player, |, standing at the base- 
line, starts the rally with a deep shot to his 
opponent, 2, and follows into volleying posi- 
tion. The receiver lobs the return and | 
smashes or blocks for placement, depending 
on his proficiency and the type of lob. Three 
players take turns on the smashing and block- 
ing side of the court while two retrievers are 
deployed on the opposite side. The lobber 
and the retrievers switch places at the dis- 
cretion of the coach. In adapting the singles 
teaching methods in Diags. 3, 4 and 5 for 
doubles, it is advisable to use a team instead 
of a singles player in the developmental posi- 
tions. 


Diag. 6 

The rally is started with the players in the 
backcourt, and continued with both players 
alternately hitting toward the sidelines. The 
idea is to maneuver the opponent at the base- 
line to ‘complicate his timing, thus forcing him 
into errors or creating an opening for a “put 
away" shot. The rally continues until an error 
or placement is made. 
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“Jhis Months’ Javorites 


"“MEDART 
HIT PARAD 


(BUYER’ S CATALOG SERVICE) 


New Basketball Backboard: ae 


in accord with fications hs oe 
pee # established by the nd sketball Com- | 
mittee . . . The new, streamlined Medart Backboard / 
is ‘pressed-out’ of a single sheet of steel . Dawa 24 1 
production makes org attractive prices 
Before changi sp oer equipment get comaiell S 
details of the Medart 1 Backboard _ Goal— 
“No better equipment at any price!” 


Originator of Goal-Hi 
Dr. Forrest C. ‘“‘Phog” Allen 
Basketball Coach 
University of Kansas 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Everything for the large or small playground..... Many of the 
largest Federal, State and City projects are Medart equipped 
—the reason is obvious: Medart Playground Equipment is built 
the “Safe Way” as approved by Safety Engineers..... Fora 
single piece of equipment, or a $50,000 requirement, insist 
on “Medart”— and provide the best! 


J Indoor & © 


“GOAL-HI* eee PLAY GAME 


America’s new ee. - . For girls — for boys . 
Played indoors or out-of-doors . For small teams 
or entire (large) gym classes or play oups ; 

one — Official Goal-Hi Standard (and a 

is required ... Complete Rules as free with ea 
standard . “For health and fun and exercise, 
play Goal-Hi all year ‘round.’’ Complete information 


upon request. 


FRED MEDART © 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3540 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Other Medart Products 
Basketball Backstops — Basketball Scoreboards — Gymnasium 


BIKE RACKS FOR INDOOR AND | Reeseies— yen Seating Fm — Gym Mats —Goal-Hi — 
OUT-OF-DOOR USE ayground Apparatus QO —Bike Racks — 


Steel Lockers & and Cabinets 


Haphazard, dangerous and disorderly parking of 
bicycles has no place on or in school property . 
Medart Bike Racks solve that disturbing problem for 
all times... . Hot galvanized throughout to resist rust, 
this modern and inexpensive school equipment may 
be used indoors or out-of-doors at will... fully de- 
scribed it the Medart Bike Rack catalog. Write for it. | 
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HIGH HURDLING TECHNIQUE 


By W.T. “Ted” Swenson 


W. T. “Ted'’ Swenson is assistant track 
coach at the University of lowa. 


HAMPIONS of so many sizes 
C and shapes have crossed the 

track horizon that coaches, 
in cataloguing their runners, or- 
dinarily pay little attention to 
physique. 

Perhaps the only track event in 
which a definite type of athlete owns 
an advantage is the high hurdles. 
The schoolboy athlete must clear ten 
39-inch hurdles over a course of 120 
yards. The longer his legs, natural- 
ly the better equipped he is to do 
this. 

Hence, in sifting his prospects for 
potential timber-toppers, the coach 
would do well to look for tall, sup- 
ple boys with exceptional speed on 
the flat. Hurdlers like Forrest 
Towns, Ed Dugger, Fred Wolcott, 
and Allan Tolmich are capable of 
holding their own with many of the 
top-notch sprinters. 

In the early days most hurdlers 
went over the barrier in spread- 
eagle fashion, with both arms out- 
stretched to the sides. Instead of 
throwing the front leg straight at 
the hurdle, they crooked the mem- 
ber almost parallel to the obstacle. 
They made a beautiful picture float- 
ing through the air. But they didn’t 
go places very fast. 

Once the fancy crook at the knee 
was abandoned, hurdlers really 
started moving. Kelly, Simpson and 
Nicholson ushered in an era of phe- 
nomenal clocking. They went over 
the barrier with the lead foot almost 
straight out in front, the arms thrust 
forward over the hurdle and the 
body bent at the waist. The chest 
rested almost on the knee of the 
lead leg. 

All this is considered standard 
form today. The high hurdler still 
must clear the obstacle by the slim- 
mest of margins; stay in the air a 
minimum of time; land in sprinting 
position; and, despite the barriers, 
keep moving forward at a steady 
clip. 

There is no royal road to success. 
The problem involved is that of 
eliminating every trace of waste 
motion. This takes work, work and 
more work. The high hurdler must 
work harder, perhaps, for perfec- 
tion of form than any other runner. 

The majority of hurdlers, wheth- 
er running over the 42-inch college 
or 39-inch high school barrier, take 
eight strides to the first obstacle— 


although a number of good college 
hurdlers take but seven. 

The first fifteen yards of the race 
is a sprint. The athlete runs as fast 
as possible, with his body under 
control for the drive over the first 
hurdle. 

A boy who is relatively short, or 
who has a short stride, may find it 
advantageous to use eight strides or 
even nine, especially in schoolboy 
competition. He may sacrifice speed 
if he takes less. 

The taller man usually gets bet- 
ter results with seven or eight 
strides. But in either case, where 
boys are having trouble generating 
speed, it may help to reverse feet 
and take an extra step. 

Most hurdlers take off six to seven 
and a half feet from the first hurdle. 
Since the “cut down” on the other 
side ranges from four to five feet, 
an average leap covers approxi- 
mately eleven to twelve feet. A few 
hurdlers, however, have taken off 
from as close as six feet with a “cut 
down” of about four feet. 

The boy should copy the action of 
sprinters as much as possible; run- 
ning or driving, not jumping, over 
the barrier. The head should come 
up only slightly as he drives for his 
target, with the take-off leg slightly 
bent, not rigid. 


Types of arm thrust 


Insofar as the action of the arms 
is concerned, either of two styles are 
acceptable: the single or the double 
arm thrust. Many good hurdlers use 
both methods, but the double thrust 
generally is preferred. 

In this style the hurdler thrusts 
both arms out in front as the lead 
leg drives over the hurdle. The fin- 
gers of the hand opposite the front 
leg are extended at least as far as 
the toe of that leg. Many hurdlers 
carry the hand even farther. 

In the single arm action the arm 
opposite the lead leg is carried the 
same way. But the other hand is 
kept close to the side as a balancing 
agent. 

Whichever technique is used, the 
arm on the side of the lead leg defi- 
nitely assists in pulling the hurdler 
down to the ground. The jab is hard, 
and close in, to assist the back mus- 
cles in bending the body forward 
and to help lower the trunk over the 
front leg. The hand is kept a little 
wider than the elbow. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Coaches — Check these outstanding 
RAWLINGS IMPROVEMENTS Before You Order! 
Now Featured by your RAWLINGS DEALER 


SHOULDER PADS 


@ Patent applied for Snubber Feature, holds the 
flaps squarely in position. An important Raw- 
lings Improvement. Standard on certain numbers. 
Can also be applied as an extra on pads not 
already equipped with same. 

@ Caps are now lined with two layers of soft 
knitted cap lining. 

@ Fibre shoulder arches, caps, and flaps have 
new type corrugations and cupping arrange- 
ments that not only afford top protection but in 
addition are exceptionally pleasing to the eye. 


@ New comfortable, easy fitting body straps. 


HELMETS 


@ Molded, cupped fibre reinforced 
back. 


@ Lower section of helmet built on new 
three-piece design. 


@ Rawlings new “R” style ear. This 
new ear is a notable addition to the 
already popular “Elongated” and ‘’Over- 
lapping” style ears. Gives you three 
HIP PADS distinctive styles for your consideration. 


@ Special designed @ Spot Padding: All vital points have 
short rib and kidney rubber spot padding in addition to reg- 
fibres featuring our ular padding. 

exclusive molded Hooked Belt Rider. 


@ Molded cupped flaps and hip fibres. 


@ Rubber padding under fibres in ad- 
dition to regular body padding. 


@ New reinforcing cushions at top of SHELLS , 
bieas hese @ New panel back pattern featuring. 
Y . self-material insert extending from the 


@ Correct body conforming designs: waist-band at back all 
the way thru the crotch 


Streamline models, Semi-Streamline 

i and to the top of the 
models, Conservative models. waist-band at front. This 
coupled with the finish- 
ing seam up the back of 
the leg results in a five 
panel back assuring am- 
~ NS ple room where needed. 

A free feeling form fitting 

pant. 
@ Rawlings special de- 
signed hanging thigh 
guard pockets. 


Contact the Rawlings Deal- 
er in your territory. He will 
gladly explain the merits 


of the entire Rawlings line. 
———ae’ J RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS . : ‘ _— MISSOURI 


As the lead arm comes back, it 
also stays fairly close to the side, 
much the same as in_ sprinting. 
Many athletes err in thrusting the 
lead arm up high in front when it 
should be kept low, somewhere near 
the toe of the front leg. 

Some hurdlers, once over the bar- 
rier, have a bad habit of hurrying 
the back, or trailing, leg. When this 
leg is hurried over, the trunk has a 
tendency to straighten up too fast. 
This elevates the body and pulls the 
back knee forward and upward, 
forcing the foot down. The foot 
should be allowed to follow through 
easily and naturally. 

In bringing back the “off” arm— 
the member which does not lead— 
the middle of the forearm should be 
about even with the side of the 
body. Some good hurdlers carry this 
arm slightly farther back. 

Upon landing, the hurdler should 
be in a running position with the 
trunk slightly forward and the arms 
pumping vigorously. He should not 
be distracted from the barrier in 
front of him by the movements of 
the men on either side. To watch 
them is fatal. After the last hurdle 
the race resolves into a sprint. Every 
energy must be bent towards the 
finish line. This often is a neglected 
phase of the event. 


Warm-up exercises 


Before attempting to hurdle the 
athlete should take a_ thorough 
warm up. For a starter he may jog 
for about five minutes in his warm- 
up garments. He may then stride a 
quarter mile in about 65 seconds, 
running the last 100 vards with a 
high-knee action and pounding the 
ground. 

Stretching exercises may then be 
taken on the grass. To warm up the 
muscles of the back, leg. shoulder, 
and hip it is necessary to assume the 
approximate position on the ground 
as when.in the air directly over the 
hurdle. The athlete reaches forward 
with the lead hand and stretches so 
that the wrist is about even with the 
toe of the opposite foot. 

This exercise may also be done in 
pairs. Taking the same positions, the 
boys grasp hands and help each oth- 
er in the execution. 

In another exercise the hurdler 
stands in a crouched position and 
swings the arms from side to side 
with the fingertips just brushing the 
ground. 

Inverted running, or “riding the 
bicycle,” is another good practice 
suggestion. 

After these preliminaries the boy 
may take his position at the hurdle. 
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Standing at a side on one leg, he 


swings the other leg rapidly over | 


the barrier, being careful to keep 


the toe clear of the hurdle. For fur- | 
ther practice on this fundamental, ! 
he may sit on the ground in hurdling | 
position and raise and lower the toe 


30 or 40 times. 


The athlete is now ready to warm | 


up over the hurdles. Here many of 
the best athletes use five steps be- 
tween barriers, instead of the ortho- 


dox three. More attention to form | 
can be paid in this manner, as speed | 


is greatly reduced. 
Another helpful practice device is 
to place the hurdles thirteen yards 


apart and again use five steps. This | 
allows the hurdler to drive slightly | 
harder than when the barriers are | 
spaced at the regular ten-yard in- | 


tervals, but still not so vigorously 
that he cannot pay attention to the 
correct arm and leg action. 


Some coaches feel that five-step | 


hurdling should not be used during 
the competitive season, as it does 
not approximate the form used dur- 
ing actual competition. But there is 
much to be said for this drill as an 
aid to the correction of form defects. 
The drill may also be used to 
teach the double arm thrust; the 
hurdler grasping a stick about a foot 
in length in both hands and carry- 
ing it with him over the hurdles. 


For neophytes 


A boy reporting for the first time 
should be nursed along at the be- 
ginning. Crashing into a flight of 
hurdles is no picnic, even for the 
more experienced men. To the neo- 
phyte the crossings may be fraught 
with danger, especially to the knees 
and ankles. 

To protect the boys from exposure 
to injury, the coach should work 
them over a “soft” or heavily-pad- 
ded hurdle. Thus when ankles and 
knees make contact, they will not 
be badly bruised. 

Makeshift hurdles offer another 
means of protecting the neophytes’ 
legs. A plank of light wood may be 
placed across two hurdles which, if 
hit, will fall to the ground with no 
damage to the hurdler. 

The coach should also see to it 
that the beginner works out on the 
grass. A fall into the cinders is no 
way of building up confidence in the 
newcomers, For further protection 
the beginner’s ankle and knee may 
be padded with sponge rubber, so 
that he can run a “hard” hurdle 
without ruining himself. 

These protective measures en- 
courage a courageous and confident 
attitude toward the spring and | 
hurdle clearance. | 


W hatever the sport—football, basketball, baseball 
or track—the Skinner label has earned its place in 
the lineup. It represents the ideal combination of 
quality plus experience. Skinner’s 93 years of turn- 
ing out top-flight, long-wearing, colorful fabrics 
means one less worry for you. Specify Skinner Fab- 
rics for your football pants, basketball trunks, track 
and basketball warm-up suits and baseball jackets 
...and rest assured that no team will be more smart- 
ly, colorfully and durably uniformed than yours. 


Established 1848 
Fourth Avenue at 17th Street * New York City 
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CONDITIONING AND WARM-UP EXERCISES 


By L. E. Morehouse and A. Baumgartner 


Both Laurence E. Morehouse and Albert 
Baumgartner hail from the University of 
lowa, where the former is an instructor in 
the department of physiology and the latter 
a professor in physical education and var- 
sity gymnastics coach. 


INCE participation alone in an 
sy event rarely conditions the 

muscle structure to a peak— 
no matter how hard the athlete 
works—most track coaches nowa- 
days supplement their regular prac- 
tice schedules with a program of 
general exercises. 

These conditioning catalysts vary 
with the event. They are easy to 
perform, require no special appa- 
ratus and utilize the large muscles, 
as it is through the activity of these 
muscles that general physical con- 
dition is most improved. 

A program of this type increases: 
(1) the size of the general muscula- 
ture, (2) strength, (3) endurance, 
and (4) efficiency of performance. 

When used as warm-ups before 
practice and actual competition, the 
exercises have these immediate ef- 
fects: (1) increases body tempera- 
ture to that most favorable for mus- 
cular activity, (2) improves muscle 
tonus, (3) shortens the length of the 
relaxation period, (4) removes the 
effects of possible early contracture, 
and (5) decreases the chances of in- 
jury. 

A number of conditioning and 
warm-up exercises follow. Five ex- 
ercises for general conditioning and 


five others for warming up are giv- 
en for each event. Each exercise 
should be performed at a fairly rap- 
id rate as many times as possible, 
unless otherwise indicated. 


EXERCISES FOR RUNNERS 


Conditioning 


Loose TRUNK-MLLL. Stand with legs 
apart, trunk bent forward horizontal 
to ground and arms dangling loosely: 
Brisk turning right and left with 
swinging movement of arms on a ver- 
tical plane. (Emphasize upper arm 
movement.) 

ALTERNATE KNEE-SITTING AND KNEE- 
STANDING, Sitting on knees, trunk bent 
forward, arms backward: Quick for- 
ward and upward swinging of arms 
with a simultaneous rising to knee 
standing. (Do this movement rhythmi- 
cally.) 

SMALL Humpep Back. Sitting on 
knees (or knee standing), hands rest- 
ing on floor near knees: Extend and 
flex knees, palms remaining firmly on 
floor. 

LEG STRAIGHTENING. Lift one knee 
to chest, both hands grasping toes: 
Extend knee. Same with other leg. 

SEAT-STRADDLING. Sitting on floor 
with legs extended and closed, hands 
grasping the ankles: Open legs and 
bend trunk forward, forehead almost 
touching floor. Close legs and stretch 
trunk. 


Warming up 


ARM-ROLLING. Hold arms sideward 
and horizontal: Briskly rotate extend- 


ed arms inward and outward in shoul- 
der joint. 

ALTERNATE LEG-PULLING. Sitting on 
floor with legs extended, both hands 
grasping right leg: Pull right leg to- 
wards chest, keeping both legs and 
trunk stretched as much as possible. 
Same with left leg. 

HicH KNEE-BripGeE. Knee-standing, 
trunk erect, legs apart: Lower trunk 
backward until head touches floor, 
keeping hip forward. 

QuicK DEEP KNEE-BEND, Flex and 
extend knees with a simultaneous 
sideward upward swinging of the 
arms, keeping trunk erect. 

ALTERNATE KNEE-FLEXION. Standing 
with legs wide apart, hands placed on 
hip or thighs: Alternately, left and 
right, flex and extend knee, keeping 
stationary leg straight. 


EXERCISES FOR HURDLERS 
Conditioning 

Foot FLexIon. Sitting on a low 
stool with legs extended and feet 
about twelve inches apart, the heels 
resting on floor and feet slanting up- 
ward: Flex feet by bringing toes near 
floor, then adduct feet, without mov- 
ing heels away, until toes of each foot 
come close together. Raise toes up to 
starting position and repeat. 

HeEL RAISING AND Foot ROLLING. 
Standing behind a chair, hands placed 
on its back, feet parallel and about 
ten inches apart, body inclining slight- 
ly forward: Rise on toes, rotating feet 
outward and coming down on outer 
border of feet to starting position. 

GooseE-StTep. Raise left knee to hip 
height and extend knee forward, then 
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place left foot on floor. Repeat same 
with right leg. Increase speed grad- 
ually. Swing arms freely during 
movement, keeping body erect. 

Lec CrrRcLING. Standing behind a 
chair, hands placed on hips: Raise 
and circle left leg several times over 
back of chair and repeat same with 
right leg, keeping both legs straight. 

ANGLE SUPINE LyInc. Lying on back 
with legs at right angles to body and 
against a wall, arms extended over- 
head: Fling arms forward and touch 
toes. 


Warming up 


InsIDE LEG-MUSCLE PULLING. Stand- 
ing sideways to a high hurdle, left 
foot placed on apparatus, left hand on 
left thigh, right hand on hip: Bend 
trunk to left and slide hand along leg 
towards foot. Repeat same to right. 

KNEE-LEG EXTENSION. Kneeling on 
right knee, left leg extended sideways, 
left hand on left thigh, right hand out 
to side: Bend trunk to left and slide 
hand along leg toward foot. Repeat 
same to right. 

FRONT-LEANING, FALL-OutT POSITION. 
Body faces downward, supported by 
hands and feet, thighs extended: Al- 
ternately, left and right, bring knee 
up to chest with foot between hands, 
keeping stationary leg straight. 

HaLF Squat, HALF STRADDLE. In 
squat rest position, hands resting on 
floor outside of thighs: Alternately, 
left and right, extend leg sideward. 

STANDING, KNEE RAISING. Raise left 
knee and grasp foot or knee with both 
hands, pulling knee farther up. Keep 
stationary leg straight and body erect. 


HIGH AND BROAD JUMPERS 


Conditioning 


ALTERNATE CURVE-SPREADING. In 
front leaning rest (body facing down- 
ward, supported by hands and feet, 
thighs extended): Bring right leg 
near right hand without touching 
floor, and return. Same with left leg 
to left hand. 

DrEEP STANDING-BALANCE BACKWARD 
(with helper). Performer raises left 
or right leg forward, helper grasps 
knee of raised leg with one hand and 
ankle with other: Performer slowly 
lowers trunk backward until hands 
touch floor. 

ALTERNATE CURVE- SPREADING (in 
squat rest). From squat rest (hands 
inside knees and resting on floor): 
Extend right knee forward, then 
swing right leg backward and return 
: starting position. Same with left 
eg. 

KNEE-JumMP. From knee-standing, 
instep on floor, arms backward: Swing 
arms forward and jump to _ squat 
stand. 

_Squat-JumMp (from standing posi- 
tion). (1) Rise on toes and raise arms 
upward; (2) slightly flex knees and 
Swing arms forward, downward and 
backward; (3) jump upward or for- 
ward. Repeat. 

(Continued on next page) 
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for a clean pool use TILITE 
for safe water use Perchloron 


Famous pools all over the 
country are finding it easy to 
keep their tile sparkling clean 
and their water safe... by using 
Tilite and Perchloron. 


Clean with TILITE 


@ itremoves imbedded dirt from white 
mosaic, ceramic and vitrified tile. 


@ it takes off stains and discoloration, 
including rust. 


@ it saves labor and is safe... cleans 
rapidly but does not attack vitrified tile. 


Perchioron 


ee rreee FREE 

~<—_ 

— SAMPLES— 
S MAIL THIS 


COUPON 


[_] Perchloron 
[_] TILITE NAME 


TILITE 


Pennsyivania Salt Manufacturing Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me free samples as checked at left. 


@ it contains no soap to make wet 
surfaces slippery. 


@ it is economical to use, comes in 50, 


150 and 300 Ib. drums. 
Sanitize with Perchloron 


@ it contains 70% available chlorine 
and helps keep pool water safe. 


@ it is useful for sanitizing pool walls 
after washing, and controls slime and 
algae growth. 


@ it helps combat athlete’s foot in solu- 
tion trays and as a disinfectant in 
locker rooms, wash rooms, etc. 


@ it is dustless, free-flowing and keeps 
well, packed in handy cans with air- 
tight covers, 9 cans to the case. 


NAME OF POOL 


ADDRESS 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
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GYM FLOORS 


You’ll be amazed 
how streamlined 
team play develops 
when encouraged 
by the sure-footed 
safety of a PYRA- 
\ SEALed floor. 
\\ Plays flow with precision, 

*. smoothness... starts and 
1) stops are pulled at break- 
= neck speed. One test will 
prove that PYRA-SEAL 
protection makes for 
lightning foot-work, yet prevents 
burning up your players or the floors. 


Speed with 
PYRA-SEAL 


Coaches the country over find 
PYRA-SEAL an important aid in 
developing speedier teams. School 
Boards like the way PYRA-SEAL 
reduces floor maintenance costs 
for PYRA-SEAL outwears ordi- 
nary finishes many times over. 


PYRA-SEAL dries to a smooth, 
hard, lustrous yet non-slip finish 
that does not chip, crack or peel. 
Resists acids, alkalis, alcohol, ink, 
etc. Specify PYRA-SEAL for 
beauty, safety, speed and economy. 
and recommended by the 
Approved Maple Flooring Mfrs. Assn., 


National Oak ae Mfrs. Assn., and 
specified by leading architects. 


Get This Book FREE 


Our Free Record 
ook ‘‘How To 
Make Stars” con- 
tains helpful 
charts for easy 
record keeping 
of players’ faults 
as they occur. 
Free onre- 
quest to any 
coach. 


is y .. \ 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


Warming up 


ALTERNATE LEG-PULLING (in supine 
position). Lying on back, flex right 
knee, foot flat on floor: Raise left leg 


ing leg toward chest; then extend 
right knee. Same with other leg. 
Stow DEEP KNEE-BEND. Standing on 
toes: Slowly flex and extend (1) 
opened knees, (2) closed knees. 


with legs apart, arms extended up- 
ward, left knee fiexed, trunk bent to 
right: Spring trunk forward and touch 
floor to right of right foot with 
hands. Same to left. 

FLoor-SqQuat. In front leaning rest: 
Squat through to (1) squat sitting po- 
sition, (2) back leaning rest. 

BripceE. Sitting on floor with knees 
flexed, feet flat on floor and near but- 
tocks, hands resting on floor some- 
| what behind hips: Raise and — 
| hip. 


POLE VAULTERS 


Conditioning 


SITTING, KNEE FLEXION AND EXTEN- 
SION. Sitting on floor, legs extended, 
hands resting on floor near hips: Raise 
heels slightly off fioor and flex knees, 
then extend them to starting position 
| and repeat. 
| Hanpb-STaNp PusHInc. Standing on 

hands, feet resting against a wall: Al- 
ternately flex and extend arms. 

SmwE LEANING-REsT. Sideward lean- 
| ing rest on floor, feet and right hand 
only touching floor, left hand on hip: 
Alternately flex and extend right arm. 
Same with left arm from left side. 


SuPINE LYING, WEIGHT LIFTING. Ly- 
ing on back with legs extended, arms 
behind neck, a weight of about 10-15 
pounds (a sandbag) placed across 
ankles: Slowly raise and lower legs. 

HANGING, ARM FLEXION AND EXTEN- 


and grasp heel with both hands, pull- | 


SIDE-STRADDLE POSITION. Standing 
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JULES RACINE & COMPANY 


20 WEST 47" STREET, NEW YORK 


| SION. Hanging on horizontal bar with 
| ordinary grasp: Flex both arms (chin- 
ning), bring right elbow above bar | 
| and then return to hanging position. | 
Same with left elbow. 


| Warming up 


SMALL SEE-Saw. Sitting on floor | 
with feet drawn close to buttocks, | 
hands clasped above ankles: Roll over | 
backward and return. Repeat. | 
| HicH Brince. Lying on back, legs | 
slightly apart with knees flexed, feet | 
flat on floor, hands on floor beside the | 
ears, fingers pointing towards shoul- 
ders: Extend arms and push hip up- 
ward into a bridge. Repeat. 
| Suprne Lyrnc, Lec Crossine. Lying 
on back, legs extended, hands behind 
| neck: Raise legs about twelve inches 
| off floor, alternately cross legs left and 
|right while holding them off floor. 
ANGLE FRONT-LEANING REsT. Body, 
flexed at hip to 45 degree angle, faces 
downward supported by hands and 
feet, legs straight: Move body for- 
ward to bent-arm front-leaning rest 
and return. 


1 Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., Dept. 57 


1941 
OLF BOOK 


FREE, 


ug wINGING THRU” 


@ 16 pages crammed 
with golfing tips. 28 
movie action hots 


show how Craig 
Wood plays each 
club . . . driving, 


chipping, putting. 
ook at his stance, 


grip, back swing, 
down swing .. . 
watch him follow 
through for extra 


yards of driving dis- 
tance. See the special 
lesson on timing. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Send me copy of “1941 Golf Book’’ by Craig Wood. | 


Name 


d 
3 
5 
J 
’ 


Sti ne 
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Lec FLINGING. Fling left leg and arm 
forward, sideward and_ backward, 
keeping stationary leg straight. Re- 
peat same with right leg and arm. 


SHOT-PUT, JAVELIN, DISCUS 


Conditioning 


FINGER- WRIST EXTENSION (1). Press 
both hands, with palms against each 
other (fingers extended and pointing 
forward) in front of chest: Turn fin- 
gers towards chest and then forward 
and downward. Do this briskly. 

FINGER- WRIST EXTENSION (2). Press 
both hands with backs against each 
other in front of chest, fingers point- 
ed downward: Turn hands forward 


and backward (backs of hands re- | 


main firmly together). 

FINGER-WRIST EXTENSION (3). Press 
both hands with palms against each 
other (fingers pointing upward) upon 
back: Push hands upward and down- 
ward between shoulder blades. 

TENSE TRUNK - TURNING. Standing 
with legs wide apart, arms at side 
horizontal and firmly set in shoulder 
joints, hands fisted: Brisk trunk turn- 
ing left and right. 

LarGE SEE-Saw. Lying on back, legs 
extended. arms extended backward, 
raise legs behind head until toes touch 


floor: Swing straddled legs forward | 


and bend trunk forward while arms 
push ahead of feet. Return to starting 
position and repeat. 


Warming up 


HAMMER-SWINGING. Standing with 
legs apart, left foot lightly touching 
floor, right knee is slightly flexed and 
trunk bent and turned slightly to 
right, arms in deep right oblique posi- 
tion: Brisk loose trunk circling. 


LARGE HoriIzONTAL Hip CIRCLING. 


Standing with feet about twenty-four 
inches apart, knees slightly flexed, 
arms sideward: Large circling of the 
hip with a simultaneous knee spring- 
ing. (Shoulders and arms remain as 
stationary as possible.) 

TRUNK SWINGING SIDEWAYS. Stand- 
ing with legs apart, left knee flexed, 
the trunk is loosely bent to left side, 
right arm hanging loosely over the 
head: Briskly change knee-flexion 
and arm position while loosely swing- 
ing trunk to right. Continue this in 
rhythmic fashion. 

Front LEANING Rest. Body faces 
downward supported by hands and 
feet, thighs extended, feet raised and 
resting on a hurdle: Spring body up- 
ward with pressure from fingers and 
land on fingers. 

FLANK - SWINGING. Standing with 
legs apart, right arm extended up- 
ward, left arm extended downward 
and somewhat behind back: Brisk 
trunk bending right sideward with a 
Sideward downward swinging of right 
arm as far behind back as possible, 
the left arm swinging sideward up- 
ward as far over head as possible. 
Keep legs straight (1) with extended 
arms, (2) with fiexed arms. 


{ONOTUBE POLES 
— . MAKE GOOD 


@ Scores of outstanding sports field 
floodlighting installations stand as a 
permanent testimonial to the accep- 
tance of Monotube Poles. These tap- 
ered poles are designed from the 
ground up for floodlighting service. 
They are made from quality open 
hearth steel, which is cold rolled by 
a special Union Metal process to pro- 
duce a pole of light weight and great 
strength. They’re built to last a life- 
time; require a minimum of mainte- 
nance; and their slen- 
der, streamlined de- 
sign offers little or 
no obstruction to the 
spectator’s view. 


Monotube Steel Poles are available 
in standard lengths up to 90 ft., for 
mounting from one to twenty-four 
lighting units. Complete engineering 
service is yours at no extra cost. Write 
for your free copy of catalog de- 
scribing Monotube Poles 
for every sports field flood- 
lighting application. 


Send me a copy of your Catalog No. 70A describing 
Union Metal Floodlighting Poles. 


Name 
School Title 
Address 
City State 
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THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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Nature 
Reduce 
FATIGUE ACIDS 


@ Does your first spring exercise 
seem to tie your muscles in knots? 
Many of the muscles affected can be 
reached by the stimulating effect of 
Absorbine Jr. This extra effort has 
caused an accumulation of fatigue 


acids which is causing the pain. 


Hasten relief! Splash your sore 
muscles with Absorbine Jr. It assists 
nature in quickening circulation. The 
stimulated blood flow through these 
tired muscles decreases more rapidly 
the irritating effect of the fatigue acids. 
This tends to reduce swelling—ease 
pain and stiffness. Then your muscles 
can relax again. Keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. Millions prefer it because it’s 
fast, effective and economical. Not a 
grease, but a cooling, quick-drying 
liquid. At all druggists, $1.25 a bottle. 


FREE—Order your copy : 
of these drawings today. d 


This muscle chart 
(shown above—size 

22" x 16") will be sent 
free upon request, 
together with a free 
sample of Absorbine Jr. 
Write W. F. Young, Inc., 
400B Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE JR. 
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GROUP TENNIS INSTRUCTION 


By Ken Smith 


Ken Smith is an instructor at the Pasadena 


Junior Colleae. 


ERHAPS the chief objective of 
Pe: scholastic athletic pro- 

grams is to offer actual partici- 
pation to as many individuals as 
possible. In the soundly-organized 
department the average student 
seldom spends his time observing 
the varsity at practice or in roam- 
ing the streets. He is a member of a 
group, developing worthwhile habits 
of leisure time and forming a per- 
manent interest in sports. 

Assuming, then, that there is a 
need in most schools for carefully- 
planned sports classes which cater 
to the students who do not play on 
varsity teams, let us see in what way 
tennis may be organized to meet 
this need. 

Where classes are large and time 
pressing, the high school physical 
education instructor who would im- 
part a knowledge and a working fa- 
miliarity with the rudiments, must 
plan his period so that the most is 
made of every minute. 

The most elementary type of in- 


| struction—instruction off the court 
| —lends 


itself admirably to class 
teaching, but is limited to the most 
rudimentary of tennis. activity. 
Without the sequel of court prac- 
tice it is of almost negligible value, 
except that it does serve to familiar- 
ize novices with tennis terminology 
and does give them some of the feel 
of the swing of the racket. 

The students may be lined up in 
regular class formation, ten feet 
apart facing the instructor. Each 
student has a racket. The instructor 
demonstrates the stroke to be at- 
tempted and, on the count of one, all 
students draw their rackets back for 
the backswing, and, continuously, on 
the count of two bring their rackets 
forward and through. 

The forehand and_ backhand 
drives are best suited to this type of 
practice. The instructor passes 
among the students, making correc- 
tions in the grip, the stance, the 
weight shifting, the back swing, the 
front swing and the follow through. 
This period should be confined to 
fifteen or twenty minutes. If the 
students learn and appreciate the 
value of full-fashioned stroking 
with the proper shifting of the 
weight. the time may be considered 
well spent. 

Following these preliminaries the 
students may take the court. The 
arranging of the players is difficult 


with large classes. Each available 
court should be considered a unit, 
and the number of players in the 
total group should determine that 
unit. 

Two players on a court would be 
ideal for intensive instructional pur- 
poses but as many as twelve can be 
accommodated if absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Three units of four players each 
can be used in learning the fore- 
hand and backhand. In this forma- 
tion each group of four players is 
assigned one-third of the court for 
practice. Player number one prac- 
tices his swing close to the fence, 
player two stands on the base line in 
front of him, where his assignment 
is to hit a good forehand. Player 
number three stands across the net 
and tosses a ball underhand to play- 
er two. Players four collects the 
balls close to the opposite fence. The 
students alternate their assign- 
ments, each one taking a turn at 
stroking the ball both from the fore- 
hand and backhand sides. 

The other strokes may be prac- 
ticed in smaller groups. A court for- 
mation can be arranged to meet the 
needs of the group. 

Practice under supervision should 
never be a dull affair. Neither 
should it be one long scrimmage 
with the players pitted against each 
other. It must involve intensive and 
concentrated work on the different 
strokes. 

Teaching sequence 

Regardless of the number in the 
class and the facilities for practice 
and play, the teaching sequence 
should be as follows: 

1. General information: clothing, 
equipment, basic principles. 

2. Practice catching ball, 
eyes on it. 

3. Batting ball, two hands, with 
body pivot. 

4. Horizontal batting of ball with 
racket, two hands and then one. 

5. Forehand grip, backhand grip. 

6. Ready position, footwork. 

7. Timing, when to hit ball. 

8. Strokes: elementary service. 

9. Strokes: forehand-top — spin, 
under spin, flat. 

10. Strokes: 
under spin, flat. 

11. Strokes: advanced service. 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
FABRIC 


a 


Tennis players feel as much at home using a 
PAGE Stainless Steel TENNIS NET as with 
a cord net. ... (LEFT) Installation available 
for those who want posts that are as endur- 
ing as PAGE nets themselves. 


PAGE 
Stainless Steel 
TENNIS NETS 


end your big 
problem 


@ Put up a PAGE Stainless Steel TENNIS NET once and you’re done 
with the job. It ends daily jobs of unrolling and putting up the net, 
then rolling it up and storing it at the close of the day. 

Canvas top and center band give players the same ‘“‘feel’’ as the 
best cord nets. Tension is easily regulated to control ball rebound. 
The flexible mesh is smooth—as safe for players and ball as a cord net. 
Enjoy these advantages this year. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION e monessEN ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


Crbnan 


Trademark 
Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
Patent No. D 120311 
Other Patents Pending 


Patent 2037508 


ear IS SOLD ONLY FROM THE FACTORY 


The only way to get Marty Gilman Gear, with patented Gilman features, and to save dealers’ 
profits is to buy direct from Marty Gilman. 


Preu- Comeback 


Patents Pendng 


Stondiack 


Patent 2,203,259 


Dual purpose dummy... . 


Used especially for down- 


field blocking. . . . Picks it- 
self up. . . . Individual de- 
velopment... . Portable... . 


Waterproofed, built to last 
for years. . . . Offers right 
amount of resistance. 


Designed to reduce risk of 
injury in practice. ... Pro- 
tection pad for both blocker 
and defensive player. ... 
Full speed blocking without 
danger of bruises. .. . Cli- 
max in football drills hit- 
ting moving targets. 


Unexcelled standing dummy. 
‘ . Indispensable for all 
blocking drills. . . . Secretly 
developed material and proc- 
ess of packing ensures long- 
est possible usage... . Light- 
weight. 


Has all advantages of Come- 
back in pneumatic form... . 
Weighs only 60 pounds and 
up. . .. Always stands up, 
never lying. . . . Releases 
men (helpful with small 
squad). 


No other company has the right to manufacture or sell "Fightback" 
Ask for New Catalog and information on Charging Sled and other equipment. 


Silman) ~ GILMAN, CONNECTICUT 


; Originator and Manufacturing Specialist of Football Dummies 


| 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Now, more than ever, it is important to 


[t TAKES good condition to make 
a good soldier or sailor. Army and 
Navy athletics are an essential part of 
our program of defense. This year hun- 
dreds of teams are being formed among 
our expanding defense forces—to build 
the strong bodies, alert minds and fine 
morale that are the bulwark of our na- 
tional defense. 

The Government is asking the sport- 
ing goods industry for their fullest co- 
operation in this vital task. There must 
be no delay in supplying the teams of 
the Army and Navy. The sporting 
goods manufacturers are responding 
wholeheartedly. 

This creates a problem for the high 
school and college coach and athletic di- 
rector. With many thousands of Army 
and Navy athletes to be equipped, 
there may be a shortage of athletic 


EARLY 


supplies for quick delivery to schools. 


For this reason this vear, more than 
in any recent year, it will pay you to 
cooperate with the manufacturers— 
who, in turn, are cooperating with our 
government. Do not delay a single day 
longer than is absolutely necessary in 
ordering your equipment. The best 
way of assuring yourself of superior 
merchandise and prompt delivery is by 
ordering early. Place your order dur- 
ing the spring months. 

Remember, it is going to be a her- 
culean task to fill all Army and Navy 
orders and to equip all school and col- 
lege teams in time for their opening 
games. Don’t run the risk of being 
caught unprepared. Your cooperation 
now with the manufacturers will guar- 
antee your receiving the equipment 
you want, at the time you want it. 


“IT PAYS TO PLAY BALL” WITH THE MANUFACTURERS 
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Advanced Tumbling 
(Continued from page 11) 


himself in time if he overthrows. 

The full twist is considered the 
desideratum supreme of all school- 
boy tumblers. Though difficult, it 
has been completely mastered by 
many ambitious boys. 

Before attempting a full twist, the 
tumbler should have complete com- 
mand over the half twist. The full, 
while somewhat like the half, is 
started almost immediately after the 
feet leave the mat and follows 
smoothly through a full turn. 

After throwing the arms upward 
and around in the twist, the ath- 
lete brings them in close to the 
body so that the twist will not be 
checked. Many times a quick twist 
of the hips directly after the head 
and shoulders have been turned will 
facilitate a full turn. 

There should be no hesitation or 
break at any point in the twist. 
Here, as before, a safety belt can 
be used to advantage. 


Arabian tumbling 


For the baroni (a roundoff with- 
out touching the hands to the mat) 
the tumbler must take a fast run 
with the arms over the head as for 
a roundoff. The right leg is kicked 
up and around as he jumps off the 
left leg, and the right arm thrown 
up and behind in the same fashion. 
The left arm is thrown across the 
body. All this occurs simultane- 
ously. 

At the finish of the turn the legs 
snap under the body and land in 
the same manner as in the roundoff. 
The head is held back all this while. 
Leg kick and jump are the most im- 
portant factors in gaining height. 

An Arabian cartwheel (without 
touching hands to the mat) is done 
the same way, except that the land- 
ing is made facing sideways as at 
the finish of an ordinary cartwheel. 

Arabian somersaults (tinsicas 
without touching hands) are fre- 
quently employed in figure skating 
and dance routines. The initial leg 
kick and jump are the same as in 
the baroni. After the arms are 
thrown straight down and back, the 
bedy is whipped into an arch and 
the landing made lightly as in a 
tinsica. 

Following are a number of sug- 
gestions to keep in mind when de- 
vising and practicing routines. 

1. Each routine should show the 
tumbler’s originality. 

2. The routine should flow 
smoothly and lightly down the 
length of the mat. 
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All minor wounds should re- 
ceive prompt first aid treat- 
ment. Mercurochrome has 
many advantages for this 
purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution 
is antiseptic, non-irritating 
and non-toxic when used in 
wounds. 


Injuries are more promptly 
reported when Mercuro- 
chrome is used because treat- 
ment is not painful. 

The solution does not de- 
teriorate on standing. The 
color indicates the extent of 
application. 

Accepted by the Council 
on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
of the American Medical As- 
sociation, Mercurochrome 
has a background of 21 
years’ Clinical use. 

Apply Mercurochrome to 
all minor wounds. Do not 
fail to call a physician in 
more serious Cases. 


Meorewochrome, AWD 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein-sodium) 


Hynson, Westcott G Dunning, Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


3. The somersaults should be of 
uniform height and even rhythm. 

4. The most difficult feats should 
be placed at the end of the routine 
to show progression. 

5. The best routines contain both 
forward and backward tumbling. 


6. Advanced tumblers should not 
use forward or backward rolls or 
other elementary tricks in their 
routines. 

7. Different tricks done in poor 
form will detract from the beauty 
of the routine. 
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A fast floor for a fast team! To- 
day’s emphasis is on speed, and 
fast, flying feet get quicker starts 
and stops on the lustrous velvety 
finish of a KAYSANIZED floor. 


Kaysan is tough —it penetrates 
surface fibers and binds them into 
a hard, protective, wear-resisting 
armor. 


Use Kaysan on all wood floors that 
need protection from sliding, scuf- 
fling feet. It’s long-lasting, eco- 
nomical, easy to apply. 


Send for Free Demonstration Kit. 
Mail the coupon now! 


@ INCREASES FLOOR LIFE 
@ PERMANENT FINISH 

@ EASY TO APPLY 

@ EASY TO CLEAN 

@ ECONOMICAL 


@ DOES NOT CRACK OR 
MAR 


The American Crayon Company 


Dept. 67 Sandusky, Ohio 
Please send me Free Kaysan Demonstration 


Kit. 
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Diet for the Track Athlete 


(Continued from page 16) 


The requirement should be met 
largely with ample amounts of high 
grade proteins. 

Some of the foods which especial- 
ly satisfy these requirements in- 
clude: 

Foods with high energy value: 
Malt sugar, honey, shredded wheat 
cereal, raisins, dates. 

Foods with a high alkaline effect: 


Soy bean bread, orange juice, ap- 


ples, bananas, potatoes, tomatoes, 
cantaloupe, raisins, dates. 
Foods with elimination-assisting 


bulk: raisins, dates, lettuce, celery, 


string beans (fresh), cabbage 
(raw), carrots (raw). 
Sources of salt: table salt, salt 


tablets, milk. 

Sources of vitamins: milk, fresh 
vegetables, vitamin capsules (used 
during winter and early spring). 

Foods with high grade protein: 
shredded wheat cereal, milk, eggs, 
peas, beans, gelatin, lean meat. 

In prescribing a diet certain con- 
siderations must be given to indi- 
vidual differences. Some athletes, 
for example, are overweight while 
others are underweight. Boys with 
a low hemoglobin content need a 
“blood building” diet. Some need 
less bulk than others to assure sat- 
isfactory elimination. 

Nearly everyone has at least one 
idiosyncrasy pertaining to his diet. 
As the saying goes, ‘“‘one man’s food 
may be another man’s poison.” .The 
diet must have sufficient variety to 
satisfy the appetites of everyone. 

An ideal competition-day diet for 
the trackman may be planned as 
follows: 

8:00 A.M. Breakfast (approxi- 
mately 1,000 calories): one-quarter 
cantaloupe; boiled or poached egg 
on soy bean bread toast; shredded 
wheat cereal served with a slice of 
banana, malt, sugar and milk; glass 
of milk. 

9:30 A.M. One glass of orange 
juice and honey. (Mix one quart of 
orange juice with one-half pound of 
honey or malt sugar.) 

10:30 A.M. One glass of orange 
juice and honey. 

11:30 A.M. Luncheon (approxi- 
mately 800 calories): tomato soup, 
soy bean bread toast, raw carrots, 
glass of milk, apple. 

12:30 P.M. One glass of orange 
juice and honey. 

1:30 P.M. One glass of orange 
juice and honey. 

3:00 P.M. First event. 

3:15 P.M. One glass of orange 
juice and honey. Swallow one salt 


tablet with small amounts of cool 
water. 

5:00 P.M. Last event. 

5:15 P.M. Swallow one salt tab- 
let with small amounts of cool wa- 
ter. Rest. 

7:00 P.M. Dinner (approximately 
1,200 calories): one-half grapefruit 
with malt sugar, baked potatoes 
with butter, baked beans, peas with 
butter, sliced tomato and lettuce 
salad, vitamin capsule, glass of milk, 
gelatin. 


Training tips 


Following are a number of train- 
ing tips for the trackman. These in- 
clude suggestions on diet and the 
broader aspects of conditioning. 

1. An excess amount of fat in the 
diet will hasten the onset of fatigue 
during muscular activity. 

2. Athletes perform best when 
their stomachs are empty. 

3. Drink plenty of liquids up to 
an hour and a half before a con- 
test. 

4. Gentle exercise before or after 
meals aids digestion. 

5. Exhaustive exercises with ex- 
citement decrease digestive action. 

6. A heavy meal before going to 
bed causes marked restlessness. 

7. Fasting reduces working 
power. 

8. Loss of salts from the body, 
due to excessive sweating, causes a 
decrease in body fluid and reduces 
efficiency. Ingestion of salt repairs 
such a loss. 

9. Weight gain or loss during the 
season should be in accordance with 
the amount of body fat and the body 
build. The boy with excessive fat 
will improve his performance as he 
reduces his weight. For thin boys 
it is unhealthy to lose weight dur- 
ing the season. Interpret weight 
charts accordingly. 

10. Sugar and gelatin ingestion 
seems to improve the endurance of 
distance runners. 

11. Want of sleep reduces work- 
ing power. 

12. Frequent rest periods during 
practice prolong the onset of fa- 
tigue, and increase working capac- 
ity. 

13. The regularity of retiring and 
arising is as important to physical 
efficiency as is the number of hours 
of sleep. 

14. Most schoolboy track athletes 
require from eight to nine hours of 
sleep. 

15. The sleeping room should be 
well ventilated, but not drafty. 
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16. Do not take laxatives unless 
prescribed by the physician. 

17. Pulled muscles are caused by 
an inadequate warmup and sudden 
changes in temperature. 

18. Overwork following illness 
damages the heart muscle. 

19. Rest a sore muscle, do not try 
to work out the soreness. 

20. Shin splints is a sign to de- 
crease work and run on grass or 
other soft ground. 

21. Bandage a sprain immediate- 
ly. Use cold applications and light 
massage to reduce further swelling. 
X-ray if extremely painful. 

22. Prevent stone bruises by plac- 
ing a soft sponge in the heel of the 
shoe. 

23. Wash all cinders and other 
dirt particles out of wounds and ap- 
ply antiseptics immediately. 

24. Tight fitting shoes cause blis- 
ters. 

25. Wear clean, unbleached cot- 
ton socks to prevent infection from 
blisters. 

26. Dirty suits and _ supporters 
may cause boils. 

27. Uniforms should fit loosely as 
a constriction may reduce the blood 
supply to working muscles and thus 
hasten fatigue. 

28. After each event, don warm 
clothing, continue to perform light 
exercise and then get a massage. 

29. The massage should be a light 
one, with shaking, kneading and 
stroking actions all toward the 
heart. Get a massage before and 
after each meet and after each 
practice. 

30. Elevate the legs during mas- 
sage and during rest after exertion. 

31. A hot shower is detrimental 
to performance. Take a warm show- 
er followed by a cool one. Spend 
less than three minutes under a 
warm shower. 

32. Reduce the amount of work 
before a meet. 

33. Preliminary exercise increases 
performance. 

34. Physical capacity is increased 
on cool days and decreased on hot 
days. 

35. Overstretching of muscles in- 
creases fatigue. 

36. Cheering and encouragement 
improves performance. 

37. Worry and other mental trou- 
bles hasten muscular fatigue. 

38. Frequent practice at a mod- 
erate intensity is better than infre- 
quent practice at a strenuous inten- 
sity. 

39. Staleness often is a result of 
overtraining. 

40. The process of de-training at 
the end of the season should be as 
gradual as that of training. 
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Build your own football scoreboard 


AllElectric—No Moving Parts—Low Cost 


YOU can now build your own modern 
lighted scoreboard for a fraction of the 
cost of popular boards. Portable electric 
figuregrams 17 in. high. Simplified portable 
control panel allows instant selection of any 
number on the board. Same units may be 
used to score any athletic event. 


PRICE $274.00 


Write for complete information 


LEBANON SCOREBOARD COMPANY [Bam 
Box 315, Lebanon, Ohio ‘ QUARTER MIN-T0 PLAY if] 


LEBAN ON Portable Scoring Units 


“| DOWN YDS.70 GO 


LEBANON ;" 
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ow To END DUST 
AND WEEDS/ 


ON Tennis Courts « Athletic Fields 
Playgrounds e Baseball Diamonds 


Solvay Calcium Chloride ends dust by 
absorbing moisture from the air and 
holding the resulting solution in the 
surface. It is colorless, non-staining. 
No previous experience or elaborate 
equipment are required. Can be used 
on practically all unpaved surfaces— 
large or small areas. Costs only 2¢ to 
4¢ per sq. yard per season. Keeps sur- 
faces resilient—prevents sunglare and 


cracking. Used for over 25 years by 


schools, 
camps, ~ ~ + 
VS OLVAY 
parks, ten- 
nis clubs. CALCIUM 
4 4 
I SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION + 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
I Gentlemen: Kindly send me a copy of your new booklet ‘‘Clean 
i White Flakes of Solvay Calcium Chloride END DUST AND WEEDS.” I 
I I 
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Here Below 


(Continued from page 7) 


HILE Dr. Bilik presents an in- 
W teresting argument, we remain 


adamant. We refuse to believe the 
modern game can do “enormous 
harm.” 


As Dr. Bilik himself once told us, 
and re-intimates here, “I have not 
seen a single case of a normally 
healthy youngster being permanently 
injured by athletic competition, how- 
ever severe and injudicious the lat- 
ter. Over exertion may lead to tran- 
sient exhaustion or spectacular col- 
lapse, but it never has caused organic 
damage of the heart or of any other 
vital organ.” (Scholastic Coach, May 
1934.) 

We don’t think the athlete has 
much to fear from “potential,” or lat- 
ent, dangers, either. Dr. Bilik hap- 
pened to see a game in which a play- 
er collapsed. We have seen at least 
150 games the past few years and 
have yet to see a player collapse. For 
every team that tottered off the floor, 
we've seen one that trotted off hap- 
pily. 

Only two weeks ago we saw a vic- 
torious Ohio University team, after 
forty minutes of continual driving 
against Duquesne University, run off 
the court into the locker room, whoop- 
ing it up all the way. 

We doubt whether the athlete is ex.. 
posed to any “disease.” If this were 
true, practically every player would 
be laying up baskets in the hospital 
by the end of the season. You must 
remember that in addition to their 
games, the boys have at least three 
tough practices a week. That would 
mean about five exposures a week 
over a period of 16 weeks. 

Judging from the excellent health 
chart of the average team, the big 
bad bugs must be passing up a good 
thing. 


MARKING SYSTEM 


Hartford, Conn., High School grades 
its physical education classes with 
the novel marking system shown on 
the opposite page. The boys are clas- 
sified according to Cozens and Neil- 
son’s formula: 20A+-4.75H +-1.6W, in 
which “A” stands for age in years, 
“H” height in inches and “W” weight 
in pounds. 

There are three aspects to the pro- 
gram: physical, social and mental. 
The physical side, consisting of the 
actual athletic activities, counts for 
60 per cent of the final mark; the 
other 40 per cent is divided evenly 
between the social and mental as- 
pects, 

The social mark is purely subjec- 
tive in nature. A plus (+) is given 
for each piece of good work observed 
under the various headings, and a 
minus for poor work. Five per cent 
is added to the final mark for par- 
ticipation in intramurals and 10 per 
cent for playing on a varsity team. 


FOR TOP PERFORMANCE .. . LONGEST WEAR 


Speoify VOUT 


—the Original 


Rubber-Covered 
All-Weather 


SOFT BALL! 


Weight 


Size, Performance! 


Official 


©] IP eggs oven 
SPORTS 


EQUIPMENT 


MFD. BY W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 


1600 East 25th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Branch: 180 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


VOIT OFFICIAL 
BASEBALL 


Voit Official Soft Ball hits a home 
run in value for you. Finest-quality 
Kapok center is uniformly “gum- 
wound” with top-grade latex-im- 
pregnated cotton yarn, to which 
is vulcanized a tough, scuff-proof, 
white rubber cover. This makes 
virtually a one-piece unit that can- 
not loosen, slip or lose its shape. 
Simulated stitches will not rip or 
wear out. Weather-and-water- 
proof, perfect for day or night 
play on all surfaces in all weather 
conditions. Sizes from 9” to 16”. 
See your Sporting Goods Dealer. 
Write for new catalog. 


Here's DOUBLE PROTECTION 


BILL MATTHEWS 


ABDO-GARD protects the abdominal area with 
a flexible wall that folds as the body bends... 
has an 8” elastic waistband that holds the ribs 
and lumber area in place . . . allows free body 
motion . . . gives complete protection against 
vicious impacts . . . is constructed of exceedingly 
high grade material with a strong tension .. . 
guaranteed to give good wear and launder well 
‘ . New sensational Suspension Cup for all 
athletics: cushioned, accordion-like sides, sus- 
pended like a bow string . . . no shock, no chaf- 
ing, no injury . . . allows for cross-stepping .. . 
remarkably light and comfortable. 


Complete Outfit $3.50 


... LOWEST COST... 


Ideal for batting practice and 
general playground use. Dur- 
able rubber cover, white, 
weather-and-water- proof 
Keeps its shape. Official 5-oz 
weight. 


@ Voit Rubber-Covered 
Sports Equipment also in- 
cludes Enduro, Regulation 
and All Rubber Athletic 
Balls, Inflated Playground 
Balls, Tennis Balls and other 
items. 


Separate New Suspension Cups £1.00 ea. 


P. O. BOX 38, IRVINGTON, N. J. 
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RIDDELL 


The House of Quality & Service 


FOOTBALL SHOES 


2 aa $11.75 Style PX ..... $ 8.75 
LE eae $ 9.75 are $ 7.75 
. . eee $10.75 2 a eee $ 7.75 
Style HX ..... $10.75 Style © a... cccce $ 6.75 
Co ee 5 Style OX ..... $ 6.75 
ae $ 9.75 . ae $ 5.75 
erry 75 Style XX ..... $ 5.75 
4 
Football Shoe Accessories 
pee wes BENE Be OE vice cccccvecesoces $.30 
Se BB CR Oe OE oc iinvvciccsnccees $.30 
Gee eS COND BO o teencecccccccoesndecs $.25 
ee is GN FF ink ddccciscascccccseced $.25 
a ON UE viniscomecccccéeucouauce 3.25 
ee Ss Oe Oe OD a ncdncanccecdsacesecs $.25 
Laces, gross ...$4.50 Heel Plates 
Fixtures Com- es $ .20 
eer $ .05 Kicking Toe ..$ 1.00 


Cleat Wrench ..$1.50 
Cork Soles (pr).$ .09 


Reinforcement 
Plates (pr.).$ .10 
Neatsfoot Oil 


Sole Plates re 9 
ot ere $ .24 Repair Kit $10.00 
BASKETBALL SHOES 
a See $5.25 Style 55 Red ...$6.50 
are $6.50 


Basketball Shoe Accessories 


Laces, gross ...$4.50 


Sponge Insoles 


Outsoles (pr.) ..$ .90 Pg STE eos 25 
Resoling (pr.) .$1.75 MD icsenacees $.09 
TRACK SHOES 
Seen | ccvcce $6.75 ee 7.50 
DOGO TE ccccccce $5.50 Style K ........ $5.50 
Style NX ...... $4.50 Style KX ...... $5.50 
gg, ere $3.90 IE éciccccdacn $ .05 
Track Shoe Accessories 
NN oink 0csnsdcccdbsrdcconeventnce $ .35 
RMOOE, GIGS. ccccccccsccccesccscccccscesss $1.50 
WHATS COMRMESOD ccc ccccccccccccccescees .07 
BASEBALL SHOES 
Style SB ....... $8.50 Style KB .... $4.50 
Style NB ...... $5.50 Style KBS ..... $4.50 
Style NBS ..... $5.50 TE ME cacccccs $3.75 
Baseball Shoe Accessories 
RE ED oiccadicacdcvscceccsenciacone $1.65 
Spikes (sole or heel), pair ..............- $ .18 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, 
leather, each ....... $1 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, attached to shoe, 
full cap aluminum, each.............. 1.00 


Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, leather, each.$ .38 
Pitchers’ Toe Plates, loose, full cap 


PE IED 0a 4 cecanscuuseccscs paaee $3 .60 
INFLATED GOODS 
FOOTBALLS BASKETBALLS 
Style No. 1 ....$7.50 ge ereees $10.00 
Style No. 2 ....$6.50 Style No. 1 ...$ 8.00 
VOLLEYBALLS Style No. 2 ...$ 6.00 
$5.00 $3.85 Style No. 3 ...$ 4.50 


Inflated Goods Accessories 
Adams Basketball Score Book .......... $ .35 
Repair Cement . 
Ball cleaner . 
IIIS i: di'5 id cin ecudiaii ed camackaaaeton $ .25 
Basketball bladders (Seamless moulded)$1.00 
National Federation Football Rulebook.$ .25 


Football lace, CRC .....cccccccccccccccce $ .15 
HELMETS 
Pee MID ccccdcnddencvassceencsaenl $6.75 


TWO COLORS AS PICTURED IN OUR 
CATALOGUE 


Prices Subject to Change Withous Notice 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, Inc. 
1259 N. Wood St. Chicago 
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Pitching 
(Continued from page 13) 


Only then do they throw. When this 
type of procedure becomes habitual, 
good control invariably follows. 

Frequently, during pitching prac- 
tice, we place a catcher on a chair 
behind the plate. The pitchers are 
instructed to throw to a spot, try- 
ing as best they can to keep the re- 
ceiver rooted to his chair. While fun 
for the players, the drill helps de- 
velop good control. 

The Seton Hall pitching corps 
three seasons ago learned the value 
of good control from one of their 
members. This fellow was equipped 
with only a moderate fast ball and 
a fair curve, but through patient 
practice he had developed into a 
real marksman. He could keep the 
ball high or low, inside or out, as he 
desired. 

This rare ability enabled him to 
hold the hard-hitting Duke Univer- 
sity team to seven scattered hits; 
no mean accomplishment in view of 
the fact that this same Duke club 
had been knocking off the class of 
the college nines by football scores. 

Another thought I would like to 
pass along is that of abandoning the 
old reluctance against shifting a 
player from what is called his “‘nat- 
ural position.” I would never hesi- 
tate to transfer a player to another 
position if I thought his natural 
qualifications could be used to 
greater advantage elsewhere. 

Even today there are in the major 
leagues many square pegs in round 
holes—players who, though medi- 
ocre at their chosen positions, might 
blossom into real stars if they were 
shifted to other spots. 

I recall a young Cuban third 
baseman of the Washington Sen- 
ators, named Estallela, who was 
shifted without any particular suc- 
cess from the infield to the outfield. 
Estallela had the best arm I have 
ever seen. If given a chance on the 
mound he might have found his 
proper groove and become a suc- 
cessful pitcher. His natural attri- 
butes were certainly most suited for 
this role. 

Perhaps the outstanding proof for 
my argument that pitchers can be 
made is the story of that ace of Na- 
tional League pitchers, Bucky Wal- 
ters. 

Bucky started out as an infielder 
and he was a fairly good one, too. 
He had such an exceptionally fine 
arm, however, that shrewd Jimmy 
Wilson made a pitcher out of him. 
Constant practice, good physical 
tools to begin with and competent 
instruction are the factors which 
combined to elevate Bucky Walters 
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CURVE BALL: A good outcurve comes 
up to the plate with tremendous spin 
and breaks to the opposite side from 
which it is thrown. As a rule, the ball 
is gripped naturally and released with 
an outward rotation of the arm and 
hand. When the arm reaches the plane 
of the body, the wrist snaps outward 
and the ball is released from between 
the thumb and the forefinger. The firm- 
ness of the grip and the snap will vary 
with different pitchers. 


CH 
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from a third baseman on a cellar 
club to ace of the champions’ staff. 

In our discussion of the various 
requisites of a good moundsman we 
have skipped over one of the most 
essential of all—a stout heart or, 
in the nomenclature of the diamond, 
“guts.” A boy with a faint heart 
never made a good chucker. With 
men on base and the score close, or 
with the fate of the game riding on 
one pitch, the thrower with intes- 
tinal fortitude is the boy who will 
come through for you. 

I have chosen to conclude this 
piece with a list of some of the more 
important mistakes of which young 
pitchers are guilty. I myself have 
taken many a lesson from these: 

1. Don’t take your eyes off the 
ball while fielding it. 

2. Don’t let up to get the ball 
over the plate when behind the hit- 
ter. 

3. Don’t handle fly balls in the 
infield. 

4. Don’t fail to start for first on 
ground balls hit to your left. In the 
event the ball is fielded by the first 
baseman, cover the bag. 

5. Don’t pitch to a batsman when 
an infielder is away from his posi- 
tion. 

6. Don’t forget that control is the 
most important part of pitching. 


Tennis Instruction 


(Continued from page 32) 


12. Smash: overhand, drive, over- 
head. 

13. Volley, ball on fly in the air. 

14. Lob, hit ball in air with a high 
arch. 

15. Rules: singles and doubles. 

16. Actual play: court tactics, po- 
sition, zoning, etc. 

17, Etiquette, sportsmanship, safe- 
ty training. 

18. Advanced play: strategy and 
psychology. 

19. Inter-school teams, competi- 
tion, leagues. 

20. Tournaments, club organiza- 
tions. 

Until the elementary principles of 
stroke production have been com- 
pletely absorbed it is useless to 
teach the fundamentals of court po- 
sition and strategy. On the other 
hand, few students will maintain in- 
terest in the lessons unless some 
time is spent in competitive activity. 

In the beginning some time should 
be devoted to the elements of the 
game and to letting the student find 
out for himself his limitations in 
fundamental skills. However, this 
should act as motivation towards 
perfection of strokes, body move- 
ments and court strategy. 


Made by the makers of 
Genuine Autographed 


Louisville Slugger Bats. 


4 om 


ERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, 


DIFFERENT MODELS FOR 
EVERY TYPE OF HITTER 


Select the Louisville Slugger Soft Ball Bat that fits your 
particular style of hitting and stick to it. Our 1941 Catalog 
will be sent on request—also enough Soft Ball Rule Books 
for your team. Write Dept. S.C. 


Incorporated, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


RE-STRINGING 


EQUIPMENT 
THE IDEAL OUTFIT 


to keep class and 
tennis equipment in top 
pn by | condition! Com- 
plete Quality line! We in- 
vite inquiries for all 

of tennis and badminton 
sports equipment for 
schools. 


Write for 
our 1941 Catalog 
and Instruction Sheet. 


WA ONT 8.60.°2.0 Smet corte 


© Felt Emblems ¢ 
°* Arm Bands 


Company 


Oayt 


PLAY SAFE WITH SAFEBAT 


Prevent Accidents with this 


RUBBER COVERED 
SOFTBALL BAT 


DURABLE NOISELESS 
POPULAR 


Write for Information 


SAFEBAT COMPANY 


CASTILE, NEW YORK 


SAFE 


Old copies of Spalding’s Official Foot- 

ball Guides are wanted to complete our 

file. Advise date, condition and price. 

SCHOLASTIC COACH, 220 E. 42 St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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FOR A 


McARTHUR 
TOWEL SYSTEM 


@ GIVES YOUR ATHLETES 
QUALITY TOWELS... 


@ GIVES YOUR SCHOOL 
AN ECONOMICAL SYS- 
TEM 


Vike btheer Super-Gym 


and Super-Turk Towels are used 
by leading schools and institu- 
tions throughout the country. 
Students like this extra rugged 
towel for the brisk athletic rub it 
affords, . . . the high absorbing 
qualities. Schools prefer McAr- 


thur towels because of the year | 


after year economy and service- 
ability. McArthur's have outlined 
a complete school towel system 
that shows towel costs, laundry 
costs, and an efficient method 
of handling the towels in your 
school. Get set now for next fall's 
needs. Write for complete de- 
tails. 


te 
Geo. McARTHUR & SONS 


BARABOO, WIS. 


Western Representative 


E. P. Finigan 


314 12th St., San Francisco 


S , 
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Strategy of Infield Defense 


(Continued from page 9) 


or first baseman fielding the bunt. 
If the play to third is impossible the 
ball is thrown to first, where the 
second baseman is covering. 

When the defensive team has a 
lead in this situation it may play 
for two, depending on the type of 
hitter. With two strikes on the bat- 
ter and nobody out, or with merely 
one out prevailing, it is good base- 
ball to play for the double. With 
two outs, of course, the _ infield 
should play the hitter. 

Bases full, nobody out, score close. 
The infield plays for two. If the ball 
is hit directly at an infielder the 
play always goes home to first. If 
hit to the side, the right play to 
make depends on the inning. In the 
early part of the game, a third base- 
man fielding the ball to his right 
should step on third and throw to 
first. If he fields the ball to his left, 
the play should be second to first. 

The same rule holds true for sec- 
ond or short. On balls hit to either 
side of them the play goes to second 
and then first. 

In the early innings second and 
short deploy on about the base line, 
so that they can play either home 
or second. In the late innings, with 
the score close, the infield draws in 
for a play at home. 

If the ball is hit to the right of 
the first baseman, he throws to sec- 
ond and rushes back to the bag for 
the return throw. On balls to his 
left he plays home if possible. 

In the last inning, where one run 
may mean the game, it is advisable 
always to play home. 

With one out the infield plays for 
the double, second to first. How- 
ever, on hard hit balls directly at 
third, first or the pitcher, the play 
may go home. But normally the 
play is second to first. 

Man on second, none out, score 
close. The infield deploys for a pos- 
sible bunt; first baseman on line, 
second baseman over toward first to 
cover that bag if necessary, short- 
stop in a bit closer than normal, and 
third baseman in such position that 
he can cover both the bunt and the 


| base. This is a play of great judg- 


ment on his part. 
Short and second keep an eye on 


| the runner to hold him as close to 


the base as possible. 

If the ball is hit to the shortstop 
and he fumbles, he should look for 
a play at third as the runner makes 
his turn at that base. The shortstop 
often will have a play at third. 
When the score is close he should 
make it. 


FIRST AND THIRD, nobody out, score 
close, double steal. Unless the players 
have unusually powerful arms, high 
school infields should use the cutoff 
play, with one man covering second and 
the other cutting off the throw. 


With runs to the good or with one 
or two outs, it pays to play back 
for the batter. On all plays the in- 
fielders should help each other out 
by calling the correct play. 

Man on third, nobody out. The 
score determines whether the in- 
field should be brought in or not. 
When ahead by two or more runs 
the infield stays back. When behind 
or tied it comes in, except with two 
out, in which case it plays back. 

Man on second and third, score 
close. The infield plays in, unless 
three or more runs ahead. When 
behind, with less than two out. it 
plays in. 

Man on first and third, nobody 
out, score close. The first baseman 
holds the runner on, third plays 
normal, second and short play for 
two. With one out they always play 
for two. With two outs they go 
after the batter. 

On attempted steals by the run- 
ner on first, the second baseman and 
shortstop should have a signal as 
to which will cover the base. The 
other man goes into a cutoff posi- 
tion about thirty feet in front of 
second base. If the runner on third 
breaks for home, the cutoff man 
takes the catcher’s peg and wings it 
home. If the runner stays put, the 
throw goes to second. 

If the second baseman, shortstop 
and catcher all have good arms, sec- 
ond or short may cover second by a 
prearranged signal and the other 
man may back up the play. Then, 
if the runner on third breaks for 
home, the man covering the base 
runs forward to take the throw and 
plays the runner going home. The 
backup man helps the coverer by 
calling the play. 


ee 
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Physiology of 
Athletics 


(Continued from page 4) 


“natural” or “all-around” athlete 
possesses the same quality. He is 
able to establish a steady state of 
activity in which the recovery mech- 
anisms are able to maintain a mus- 
cular environment which is free 
from toxins and rich in food. 

The athlete trained for a certain 
performance executes his move- 
ments in a most economical manner. 
He has reached a high degree of 
neuro - muscular coordination. His 
working muscles are contracting 
powerfully and the muscles which 
oppose them are nearly completely 
relaxed. 

The nervous system is constructed 
in such a manner that when a mus- 
cle is stimulated to contract, the tonic 
stimuli to the antagonistic muscle 
are diminished and it relaxes. This 
phenomenon is known as “reciprocal 
innervation of antagonistic muscles.” 

During a sports performance, the 
movements are usually so executed 
that muscles work alternately. The 
muscles which contract during a 
flexion thus become the antagonists 
during extension. Likewise, the ex- 
tensors are the working muscles 
during extension and become the 
antagonistic muscles during flexion. 


Cause of fatigue 


If the athlete remains tense dur- | 


ing performance and does not allow 
his antagonistic muscles to relax, 
while his working muscles are con- 


tracting, he deprives his muscles of | 


the rest periods they need for recov- 
ery and thus hastens the onset of 
fatigue. 

The basketball player “fights” the 
water in an attempt to swim and the 
swimmer “runs himself ragged” on 
the basketball court. Although they 
are both in excellent physical condi- 
tion, exhaustion comes quickly. 

With a moderate amount of train- 
ing, however, the basketball player 
will become adjusted to the water 
and will learn to swim for some dis- 
tance with a minimum of accumu- 
lated fatigue. Likewise, the swim- 
mer, through training, will apply his 
energy more economically during a 
basketball scrimmage and thus pro- 
long the onset of fatigue. 

Training thus furnishes two re- 
finements to performance. First, the 
movements become so timed that 
rest periods are allowed and, second, 
normal reciprocal innervation of an- 
tagonistic muscles is facilitated. 

LAURENCE E. MOREHOUSE 
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THE TENNIS STRING 
THAT RESISTS MOISTURE ! 


Take advantage of these EXTRA qualities! 
Have your racket strung with Du Pont nylon this season! 


T’S TRUE... here’sa racket 

string that actually resists 
the damaging effects of mois- 
ture! Now you can forget 
about your old string worries. 
Rainy weather . . . wet balls 
. .. damp grass won't harm 
nylon tennis strings because 
these strings are water-re- 
sistant! 

You can even hold a nylon- 
strung racket under a faucet 
(be sure to keep the frame 
dry!) . . . and the smooth, 
water-repellent strings will 
lose none of their strength or 
“ping”! 


Remember . . . besides the 
extra advantages of nylon 
strings, they have all the ordi- 
nary qualities you demand in 
good racket strings. And all 
these qualities have been thor- 
oughly tested...inthe Du Pont 
laboratories . . . on special 
“torture” machines of string 
distributors and racket manu- 
facturers . . . in hundreds of 
slamming sets of actual play! 


Your dealer will show you 
these racket strings made of 
Du Pont nylon or new rackets 
already strung with nylon. 
Notice their clear, translucent 


appearance. Prove to your- 
self that nylon racket strings 
are the biggest tennis news 
in years! 


¥ THEY DO NOT “DRY OUT’) 
¥ THEY ARE EASY TO IDENTIFY? 
¥ THEY ARE MODERATELY PRICED! 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), PLASTICS DEPT., ARLINGTON, N. J. 


MUS Us par.oF* 


FOOTBALL COACHES! 


After a season of pro coaching and 
scouting for several of the leading college 
teams, Coach Chuck McGuinness has this 
Complete Advisory Service to offer you: 


e Complete scout reports and personal notes 
on teams in National Pro and American Assn. 
including Washington 
B’klyn Dodgers, N. Y. Giants, Bears T Form’n, 


e Complete reports on such college teams 
as Boston College, Fordham, Columbia. 


e Plays of the nationally-famous Marble- 


head High School teams. 


e Your personal Offensive and Defensive 


systems analyzed. 


e Coach or oe gal plays from single and 


double wingback. 
Send only $2 to 


CHUCK McGUINNESS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


160 BROADWAY 


Redskins, | 


5561 


Write for Catalog on GYM MATS 


PETERSEN @ CO. 
BAYNTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


PETERSEN GYM MATS 


GYM MAT, S x BP ak’... ..... $26.00 


Freight Prepaid. 


STREET 
PA. 


Surprise your coaching friends with a gift 
subscription to Scholastic Coach. Only $1.50. 
Write to SCHOLASTIC COACH 
220 E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


HERE IT IS 


RED FOX 


59S PRACTICE SHELL 


Designed and Approved by Coaches 


located in over 20 States. 


Note the new cut in back of knees, 
new pattern knit crotch inset and full 
web belt. 


Also has improved type overlapping 
knee pads and thigh guard pockets ex- 
tended to waistband. Double knee re- 


inforcement. 


Ask Your 
ATHLETIC GOODS DISTRIBUTOR 


to show you 


Red Fox 59S Practice Shell 


CULLUM & BOREN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 


FREE: Now ready. New 1941 Red 
Fox Fall & Winter Catalog. Write 
for your copy. 
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SPORTS FACILITIES SUMMARY 


This inventory of the accomplishments of 
the Works Project Administration covers the 
first five years of the Project—1935-40. It 
should be remembered that many of the fine 
stadiums and gymnasiums mentioned in the 
study were never fully equipped; and since 
the budget of the WPA has been drastically 
cut the past two years, the responsibility for 
adding these finishing touches will fall upon 
the shoulders of the local authorities. Most 
of the money now being appropriated to the 
WPA and PWA is being used for purposes 
of national defense. 


of recreational facilities con- 

structed in recent years under 
the Federal Works Program, there 
may be developing another Tilden, 
another Jones or perhaps another 
Babe Ruth. For America today has 
more opportunities to play than ever 
before. 

An inventory of the accomplish- 
ments of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration from its inception in July, 
1935 up to January 1, 1940, shows 
that the construction of sports fa- 
cilities has occupied a prominent 
place in the program. During these 
four and one-half years, armies of 
WPA workers have built or im- 
proved 10,000 playgrounds, 4,500 
athletic fields and almost 500 golf 
courses. In the same period they 
have built or improved 900 swim- 
ming pools and more than 10,000 
tennis courts. Useful work has been 
accomplished in more than 6,700 
parks, many of which were former- 
ly “waste” land. And for those who 
are merely spectators, 2,000 stadi- 
ums, grandstands and _ bleachers 
have been improved and built. 

The WPA recreational program 
helped amateur baseball enjoy its 
most successful season in 1939, with 
27 leagues comprising 135 amateur 
teams. In Arizona, Montana and 
many other states, softball leagues 
for both sexes have been organized 
by WPA workers. Leaders trained 
in life saving by the Red Cross have 
supplied supervision at hundreds of 
pools and beaches built by the WPA. 
In Denver, a sports federation or- 
ganized by the WPA Recreational 
Division, in cooperation with a num- 
ber of civic organizations, has con- 
ducted six-man football, soccer, 
baseball, basketball and other games 
for out-of-school youths, 17 years of 
age or older. 

One of the results of the WPA 
construction of sports facilities has 
been the remarkable increase in the 
number of golfers and tennis play- 
ers. In the construction of tennis 
courts—nearly 8,000 new courts and 
2,500 improved—clay, asphalt and 
other surfaces have been utilized. 


wm OMEWHERE, on the thousands 


In the same fashion golf courses 
have been adapted to local needs 
and available materials, sites and 
finances. In many cases golf courses, 
tennis courts, swimming pools and 
similar facilities have been included 
in general park developments. City 
Park at New Orleans is an example, 
This park has been almost quad- 
rupled in size, being increased from 
400 to 1,500 acres. In February, 
1939, the third annual Crescent City 
$10,000 open tournament was 
played on City Park’s new golf 
course—a court built by the WPA 
on what only a few years ago was 
an impenetrable swamp. In connec- 
tion with this course, the WPA built 
an all-weather range, with a 300- 
foot teeing strip for fair weather 
and six protected driving stalls for 
use on rainy days. 


Golf and swimming 


Work on golf courses has been 
ideally suited to the WPA program 
because, except for expert super- 
vision, little skilled labor is gen- 
erally required and the cost for ma- 
terials is low. Construction of the 
courses has been accompanied in 
many cases by residential develop- 
ments in the surrounding areas, as 
for example, the Washoe County 
golf course at Reno. 


In the construction of swimming 
pools and beaches, much has been 
done to eliminate the hazards of the 
“old swimming holes,” which were 
the only bathing facilities available 
in hundreds of communities. Many 
swamps have been cleared to make 
way for sanitary pool facilities. 


Slums were torn down in a num- 
ber of urban areas to make way for 
recreation centers, which included 
playgrounds, baseball diamonds and 
tennis courts as well as swimming 
pools and wading pools. 

Handball has increased in popu- 
larity as the result of the construc- 
tion of 1,365 new courts, and in all 
parts of the country horseshoe 
pitchers are striving for ringers on 
1,751 new courts. 


Of the 2,270 new playgrounds, 
nearly 1,400 were built as part of 
school facilities; and of the 8,000 
improved, some 6,700 were at 
schools. All of them are available to 
school children. 

The impetus to spectator sports 
also has been tremendous with 
2,500 new athletic fields covering 
15,000 acres, and 2,000 improved 
fields aggregating 12,500 acres. More 
than 1,600 new stadiums, grand- 
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stands and bleachers were built 
and nearly 600 improved. In the 
stadium construction new designs 
have been employed to provide bet- 
ter seating for the fans. Some of 
these were built for municipalities, 
some for state colleges and uni- 
versities, and others for public 
schools. 

As an example, at Lynn, Mass., 
a municipal stadium of quatre-foil 
design was so constructed that 70 
percent of the spectators sit between 
the 30-yard lines at football games. 
There are only a few rows of seats 
near the end zones while at the 50- 
yard marker there are 40 rows of 
seats. Twelve rows of seats behind 
the end zones give the stadium its 
quatre-foil shape, but these are in- 
tended only for persons witnessing 
track and field events or for over- 
flow football crowds. 

To mention other examples, the 
rival Texas cities of Fort Worth and 
Dallas each boast a fine, new con- 
crete stadium to serve all their pub- 
lic schools. In Ohio, alone, the WPA 
built 112 grandstands. In New York 
State, relief workers constructed 36 
new stadiums with a total seating 
capacity of 110,200 persons. Many 
stadiums such as the ones at Rutgers 
College, where college football was 
first played, and at the University of 
Washington, were “streamlined” 
through improvement projects. 


Gym construction 


More than 800 gymnasiums were 
constructed, not including those in 
the 5,000 new schools built by the 
WPA. Over 5,000 other recreational 
buildings also were erected, rang- 
ing all the way from the elaborate 
hostelry for winter sports en- 
thusiasts at Mount Hood in Wash- 
ington, to small park pavilions and 
shelters scattered through commu- 
nities in every section of the coun- 
try. 

Not all the work has been con- 
fined to those sports enjoyed in the 
spring, summer and fall. Winter 
sports have reached an all-time 
peak in popularity, largely as the 
result of the skating rinks, ski trails 
and jumps, toboggan chutes and 
similar facilities built by the WPA. 
More boys are playing hockey than 
ever played before and on weekends 
swarms of sports enthusiasts desert 
crowded cities on special excursion 
ski trains. 

At the close of 1939 the WPA had 
constructed some 300 miles of new 
ski trails, made improvements to 
over 50 miles more. It had built 56 
ski jumps, many with tows and 
lifts, and reconstructed another 
dozen. 


EVERYBODY'S “ON THE BALL" WHEN 


YOU USE 
elechrwon 


BASKETBALL TIMERS 


EADERS of the league for ac- 
curacy, dependability and at- 
tractive appearance, Telechron 
Basketball Timers are made by 
the pioneer manufacturers of 
synchronous-motored time-keep- 
ing equipment. 

They are available with 18, 24 
and 36-inch dials, either single 
or double-pointer type. Sideline 
control on all models. Zero stop, 


Special Clock Division VL 


Reg. U. S. Pat 
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accelerated reset, signal 

contacts for operating spe- 

cial signaling devices, dial 

illumination—you can se- 

lect models with any or 

all of these features to 

suit your requirements. 

All operate on _ regular 

115-volt, 60-cycle electric cur- 

rent, and can be supplied for 

other currents and frequencies. 

Where precise timing is such 

an all-important factor, it pays 

to buy the acknowledged best in 

time-keeping equipment. There 

are also Telechron Timers for 

football, hockey, boxing, track, 

ete. For further information 
write: 


COMPANY 


ASHLAND, MASS. 
. Off. 
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ALL-OUT DEFENSE 
against Athlete’s Foot 


Control of Athlete's Foot demands a 
quickly and positively. 


ALTA-CO PO 


@ Kills Athlete's Foot fungi 
seconds. 


@ Remains stable in solution. 


@ Can be tested instantly b 
help. 


fungicide which acts 


WDER 


in less than 60 


y inexperienced 


Alto-Co Powder alone has three important advantages. 
Available as a white powder for use where skin tinting is ob- 


jectionable, and with tracer which leav 


es a slight yellowish 


tint, when evidence of application is desirable. 


FREE: Send for our 32-page brochure on Athlete's Foot. It 
contains the latest, most authentic information on the control 


of this serious infection. 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


If everything else has failed in your 
coaching, try writing letters to your 
boys. We know a coach who has been 
getting wonderful results with this 
system. Every once in a while he 
sends each boy a billet doux, pointing 
out his errors on the field, listing a 
few tips on conditioning and impart- 
ing a nugget or two of wisdom on the 
subject of the weaker sex. 

Above you see our conception of 
how the plan works. Juliet is im- 
ploring Romeo to take her out for a 
aouble malted milk. But Romeo no 
can do. Coach, in Article 75, Section 
23, Item 43, specifically covers the sit- 
uation: No. Resisting temptation he 
rises (not shown in illustration) and 
goes home, twenty cents the richer. 


In the “New Books” department on 
page 51, you'll find a short review of 
Al Schacht’s hilarious new _ book, 
Clowning Through Baseball. Al gives 
you his life, in 189 breezy pages. But 
one of the most interesting chapters 
in his career—the reason why he had 
what amounted to a life job with 
Washington—is left out. The story 
dates back to the post-war days when 
Al was just breaking in with Wash- 
ington. 

Walter Johnson, a teammate of Al’s 
in the early ’20’s, pitched his first no- 
hitter in Boston around 1921. He was 
advertised to pitch the following Sun- 
day in Washington, but came down 
with a sore arm, The park was packed 
and none of the other Senator hurlers 
would dare show his face to the fans; 
none, that is, but Schacht. He took 
the mound and the fans showered 
him with cushions. 
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The story goes that Clark Griffith 
never forgot Al’s courage and that Al 
could have stayed with him as long 
as he wanted. 


Electric epee tournaments are the 
latest rage. Fencers of the proper 
wave length are wired for combat. At 
each touch a bell rings. (For whom 
the bell tolls?) If the blade sticks, the 
bell also helps call the police. 


It’s baseball now, and track, tennis, 
golf, swimming, and fishing. The great 
winter sports, basketball, hockey, and 
skiing, drop out of the headlines for a 
few months. Once more in a jittery 
world American athletics have served 
their useful purpose in providing an 
outlet for physical and emotional en- 
ergies. 


New Berlin, Ill., has a number one 
candidate for anybody’s hall of tour- 
nament heroes. In the championship 
game of the regional tournament 
Bergschneider, lanky center for the 
“Pretzels,” looped in 11 field goals and 
8 free throws for an amazing total of 
30 points. His team beat Virginia, 
41-31. 


Who’s this guy Jack Lippert that 
Coach Sam Barry had to build his 
Southern California quintet around 
this winter? Couldn’t be the same fel- 
low who advisory edits Scholastic 
Coach, could it? 


Among the new experiments: Two 
Illinois high schools, Livingston and 
Mount Olive, recently played a game 
designed to eliminate stalling. The 
first team scoring 25 points was de- 
clared the victor. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


There has been talk among the large 
high schools of Chicago’s Suburban 
League about the possibility of mass 
competition. Instead of one game in 
an evening between two schools, plans 
are being discussed for six or more be- 
tween schools representing two towns, 
each town acting as host for half the 
games. Victory would depend upon 
the total score of all teams represent- 
ing a town. Cross-country scoring op- 
erates upon a somewhat similar basis. 

Has anyone ever tried this plan? 
Didn’t H. V. Porter experiment with 
something of the sort when he was 
turning out championship teams at 
Athens, Ill.? We have a vague recol- 
lection of his teams winning three 
invitational tournaments simultane- 


ously. 


At Carr, Colo., there are just eight 
boys on the basketball squad. Reason? 
There are just eight boys in school. 
Who brought up this mass athletics’ 
notion, anyway? 


Flash! Here are the Gold Bow! re- 
sults: Alaska Sourdoughs 6; Baranoff 
Bears 0. The Red Cross was the real 
winner since the entire proceeds went 
into the purchase of an ambulance; 
all, that is, except what it took to 
patch up quarterback Jim Mailer’s 
broken ankle. The game was played 
last November. Dog sled news travels 
slowly. 


Among the sixteen finalists in the 
Illinois tournament were Centralia 
and Streator. This was Coach Lowell 
Dale’s twenty-fourth year at the latter 
school and Coach Arthur Trout’s 
twenty-seventh at Centralia. 

Centralia was sparked this year by 
the brilliant Dwight Eddleman, holder 
of the new state high school scoring 
record of 888 points. This does not in- 
clude the points he scored in this 
year’s tournament games. We haven’t 
had time to add them up as yet, but 
his grand total must be close to 1,000. 


What is the most unusual nickname 
for a school team you know? We have 
mentioned the “Old Abes” of Eau 
Claire, Wis., and the “Pretzels” of 
New Berlin, Ill. Someone else has 
tossed in the “Ichabods” of Washburn 
College. What have you to offer? 
(Scholastic, the national high school 
weekly, ran an interesting article on 
high school nicknames entitled, 
“What’s in a Nickname?” in its Feb- 
ruary 3 issue.) 


Did Helen Jacobs ever finish that 
historical novel? There was a rumor 
afloat last fall that she had taken up 
temporary residence at historic Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., to gather first-hand 
material. 


Arch Ward tells of the nervous prep 
coach of a Montana town who watched 
his team go from bad to worse until 
finally he yelled to a substitute, “Go 
in for that dumbbell!” There was a 
pause and then the answering query, 
“Which one, Coach?” 
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Not that the fate of the nation de- 
pends upon it, but the number of bas- 
ketball teams that lined up for the 
opening guns of the Indiana tourna- 

ments was 777. 


Jim Thynne, who won the Iowa title 
for tiny Melrose almost single handed 
a few years ago, got in the way of a 
Bradley Tech pass while he was play- 
ing for Creighton University this win- 
ter and batted it from near the center 
line into the wrong basket. Could the 
accident be termed “over-aggressive- 
ness on defense’’? 


Coach Fred Graham of Camp Hill, 
Pa., has a similar incident to relate 
that occurred while he was coaching 
Slippery Rock High School. 

“Slippery Rock was playing Karns 
City, a bitter rival, and the score stood 
18-17 in favor of Slippery Rock with 
only thirty seconds to play. In a last 
frantic effort to score, a Karns City 
forward threw a long one at the bas- 
ket. The ball caromed off the back- 
board, hit a Slippery Rock player on 
the head and bounced through the 
bucket as the gun went off!” 


“It’s getting almost monotonous,” 
writes Coach Don Fossatti of Athens, 
Ore. “For the past three years we have 
won the East-End Umatilla County 
grade school championship, each time 
by defeating Central Grade School of 
Milton by one point in the final game, 
14-13, 10-9 and 18-17.” 


Coach Art Gervais of Watersmeet, 
Mich., has had no victory worries to 
trouble him since he introduced bas- 
ketball two years ago. It wasn’t until 
near the end of this past season that 
his boys were able to present him with 
a win, a 21-20 triumph over Ewen. It 
takes a little time to get started. 


The fans of Russellville, Ark., are 
proud of Coach Wallace Bailey’s rec- 
ord during his seventeen years of ser- 
vice. From a student body averaging 
275 each year he has developed out- 
standing teams in football, basketball, 
track and golf that have been victo- 
rious in more than seventy-five per 
cent of their contests. 


Congratulations also to Coach Steve 
Baltic, L’Anse, Mich., Coach Joe Mi- 
heve, Palmer, Mich., and Coach Tom 
Bonino, Jackson, Minn., for their 
highly successful tournament records. 
During their own high school playing 
days all were members of the basket- 
ball squad at Wakefield, Mich. 


For many years Michigan has had 
tournament participants divided into 
four classes: A, B, C and D, according 
to total enrollment of the schools rep- 
resented. An E class was added this 
year for teams of small enrollment 
which had never experienced tourna- 
ment success in past years. The plan 
drew much favorable comment. 


According to Gracie Allen, Biff 
Jones was “tackled to death” when his 
Cornhuskers chased him just prior to 
the Rose Bowl game. Britt Woop 
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Clin Steud of play at NIGHT 
~~ 


Type AFA, open 
floodlight, designed 
for sportsfield lighting. 


...means Better Softball 


Properly designed floodlighting for 
night-time softball has created extra 
hours of healthful recreation and en- 


joyment both for players and spectators Floodlighting layout services for all 
... has developed community-wide in- sports are available to you without 
terest in school and municipal athletics. charge through your nearest Westing- 

Westinghouse floodlighting systems, house Lighting Distributor. Ask for the 
installed from coast to coast, are care- new “Sports Floodlighting PLANNING 
fully engineered to provide abundant, BOOK,” B-2101-C; or write Westing- 
glare free light at reasonable installa- house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
tion, maintenance and operating costs. pany, Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


117 Weeonee Elec. Supply Co. offices and auhgentnat nlite Distributors ae local stocks and services. 
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WILLIAMS 
STEEL-SECTIONAL-PORTABLE GRANDSTANDS 


Any number of seats ready for 


PROMPT SHIPMENT FOR SPRING GAMES 


Write—wire for prices and details of popular time payment plan 
Pay for your stands out of Gate Receipts. 


WILLIAMS STEEL PORTABLE STANDS 
INDOOR FOLDING STANDS 
PERMANENT STADIA 


Also manufacturers of ornamental railings and stairs 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS, INC. 


430 E. 102nd Street, New York 


O-GERM 
INDOOR PUTTING GREENS || Qh Pi Std 


A PUTT SAVER THAT WILL 7 Ly BASKETS 


LOWER YOUR SCORE Woven and Welded e Low 
A PUTTING DEVICE THAT GIVES YOU Prices — Assorted sizes and 
NATURAL GREEN CONDITIONS styles, all built for heavy ser- 


- $12.75 { vice. Also special hanger bas- 
Circular on Request Delivered : ra! ag hed, kets to take entire wardrobe. 
OLF E 38 atte Mae tag IR ge Oe Write for 6 page folder SC. 

G QUIPMENT CO. pea American Wire form (o 

1512 ROSEMONT AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 279 Grant Ave Jersey Citys] 
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COLORADO 


COACHINGISCHOOL 
In The Cool Rockies 
August 18th to 23rd 


Sponsored by the 
Colorado High School Coaches’ 
Association 
At The University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 


SPORTS 
Football Basketball 
Training Moving Pictures 
Entertainment 
FOOTBALL 


All-star Game between picked teams 
of high school seniors 


LECTURERS 
E. E. “Tad” Wieman, Princeton 
H. O. “Fritz” Crisler, Michigan 
D. X. Bible, Texas, and others 


Climate and Facilities Unexcelled 


TUITION $10.00 


For further information write 


N. C. MORRIS 


Denver University Stadium 
Denver, Colorado 


AAAAAAAAAAA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions 


% INTER-SESSION 
June 10 to June 27 
% MAIN SESSION 
June 30 to August 8 
% POST-SESSION 
August 11 to August 29 


Ample opportunities for professional 
advancement. Courses applicable to- 
ward baccalaureate or advanced de- 
grees in: 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ATHLETICS 


Recreational opportunities abundant. 
Excellent accommodations. Moder- 
ate expenses. For illustrated folder 
address: 


Director of Summer 
Sessions, Room 108, 
Burrowes Building 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


State College, 
Pennsylvania 
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Coaching School 
Directory 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY — Indianapolis, Ind. 
Aug. 4-9. Paul D. Hinkle, director. 


CALIFORNIA'S COACHING WORKSHOP— 
Monterey, Calif. Aug. 7-15. H. R. Young- 
man, director. Staff: Buck Shaw, Sam Bar- 
ry, Brutus Hamilton, Chuck Keeney, Hal 
Orion, 

COLORADO H. S. COACHES' ASSN. — 
Denver, Colo. Aug. 18-23. N. C. Morris, 
director. Staff: Tad Wieman, Fritz Crisler, 
Dana X. Bible. See advertisement on page 
48. 

COLORADO ST. COACHING CONF.—Ft. 
Collins, Colo. Aug. I 1-15. H. W. Hughes, 
director Staff: H. W. Hughes, J. F. Wag- 


ner, 


DAYTONA BEACH—Daytona Beach, Fla. Aug. 
18-23. G. R. Trogdon, director. Staff: Frank 
Leahy, Adolph Rupp, Bobby Dodd, Tom 
Lieb, Moon Mullins. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY—Durham, N. C. July 2I- 
26. Wallace Wade, director. Staff: Duke's 
Varsity Coaches. 


EASTERN COACHING CLINIC—Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Aug. 18-23. Clair Bee, director. Staff: 
Clair Bee, John Lawther, Frank Keaney, 
Dr. H. C. Carlson, Dave McMillan, Chick 
Davies, Ed Kelleher, Pat Kennedy, Hooks 
Mylin, Kurt Lenser, Joe Pipal. See adver- 
tisement on page 49. 


EASTERN PA. FOOTBALL — Pottsville, Pa. 
June 16-20. T. T. Allen, director. Staff: 
Paul Brown, Ray Morrison, John DaGrosa. 
See advertisement on page 48. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL — Logansport, Ind. 
Aug. 18-22. Cliff Wells, director. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY — Bloomington, Ind. 
July 21-23. Z. G. Clevenger, director. 


KANSAS COACHING SCHOOL — Topeka, 
Kan. Aug. 18-23. E, A. Thomas, director. 


LOUISIANA STATE U.—Baton Rouge, La.— 
Aug. 4-9. B. S. Walker, director. Staff: 
Jack Meagher, Matty Bell, Chuck Taylor. 


NAMPA COACHING SCHOOL — ‘Sun Val- 
ley, Ida. Aug. 19-24, Harold White, di- 


rector. 


NEBRASKA COACHING SCHOOL — Lin- 
coln, Neb. Aug. 18-21. Major L. M. Jones, 
director. Staff: Ralph Jones, W. H. Rose- 
lius, Football Staff of U. of Nebraska. 


N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE—New York, N. Y. 
Aug. 25-29. Lou Little, director. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY — Evanston, 
Ill Aug. 18-30. K. L. Wilson, director. 
Staff: Lynn Waldorf, Dutch Lonborg, Bud 
Foster. See advertisment on page 49. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY — Columbus, O. 
June 23-Aug. 29. L. W. St. John, director. 
Staff: Paul Brown, Wesley Fesler. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES CLINIC—Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Aug. 26-30. E. C. Hafer, di- 
rector. Staff: Hank Iba, W. Jones. 


PENN STATE COLLEGE—State College, Pa. 
June 30-Aug- 8- Dr- Lloyd M- Jones, direc- 
tor. Staff: Bob Higgins, John Lawther, Bill 
Jeffrey, Eugene Wettstone. See advertise- 
ment on page 48. 


TENNESSEE COACHES ASSN. — Johnson 
City, Tenn. Aug. I1-16. W. G. Siler, direc- 
tor. 


TEXAS H. S. BASKETBALL — Denton, Tex. 
June 23-27. H. G. Shands, director. 


TEXAS H. S. FOOTBALL — Houston, Tex. 
Aug. 4-9. Bryan Schley, director. Staff: 
Frank Leahy, Jess Neely, Fritz Crisler. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Fuathalt 


CONFERENCE ano CLINIC 
June 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 


POTTSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
POTTSVILLE, PA. 


Sponsored by the Eastern Pennsylvania 
Scholastic Coaches Association 


Endorsed by Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic Association 


Staff 


PAUL BROWN 


Ohio State University 


RAY MORRISON 


Temple University 


JOHN DaGROSA 


Nation’s Foremost Football 
Student and Lecturer 


A week of constructive football instruction 
conducted by some of nation’s best. Com- 
plete program of lectures, demonstrations, 
exhibits, entertainment in the beautiful new 
million dollar Pottsville High School located 
in the heart of scenic Pennsylvania. 


For further information write: 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA COACHES 
CONFERENCE AND CLINIC 


POTTSVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
POTTSVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


University of Kentucky 
Coaching School 


AUGUST 11-16 


FOOTBALL 
Frank Leahy—Notre Dame 
A. B. Kirwan—University of Kentucky 
Bernie Shively—University of Kentucky 


BASKETBALL 
Adolph Rupp—University of Kentucky 


Daily sessions in football and basketball, 
lecture and demonstration, by the entire 
staff. 

TUITION—$5.00 
Board and room: May be secured in the 
university dormitories and cafeteria at 
minimum rates if desired. 


MANY EXTRAS 


For Reservations or Information 


Write: 
M. E. POTTER, DIRECTOR 


Department of Physical Education 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Lexington, Kentucky 


CH 
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SHORT COURSES FOR COACHES—College 
Station, Tex. Aug. 17-23. Homer Norton, 
director. Staff: Homer Norton, W. N. 
James, Marty Karow. Hub McQuillan, J. 
W. Rollins, W. L. Penberthy. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO — Boulder, 
Colo. June 16-July 18. Harry Carlson, direc- 
tor. Staff: Dr. C. C. Cowell, Frosty Cox, 
Frank Potts, Jim Yeager. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS (School of Physical 
Education) —Urbana, Ill. June 26-Aug. 9. 
S. C. Staley, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF lOWA—lowa City, lowa. 
June 7—Aug. |. E. G. Schroeder, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY—Lexington, Ky. 
Aug. |1-16. M. E, Potter, director. Staff: 
Frank Leahy, Adolph Rupp, Ab * Kirwan, 
Bernie Shively. See advertisement on page 
48. 

UNIVERSITY OF NO. CAROLINA — Chapel 
Hill, N. C. R. A. Fetzer, director. Staff: 
Ray Wolf, Bob Fetzer, Bill Lange, P. H. 
Quinlan, John Vaught. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE — Knoxville, 
Tenn. June 9-July 16. A. W. Hobt, director. 
Staff: University's Physical Education Staff. 


UTAH STATE AGRIC. COLLEGE — Logan, 
Utah. June 9-13. E. L. "Dick" Romney, di- 
rector. Staff: Clark Shaughnessy, Frosty 
Cox. See advertisement on page 49. 

WASHINGTON ST. COLLEGE — Pullman, 
Wash. June 23-Aug. |. J. Fred Bohler, di- 
rector. 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY — Morgan- 
town, W. Va. July 28-Aug. 2. Alden W. 
Thompson, director, Staff: Fritz Crisler, 
Clair Bee, Bill Kern. 


New Film 


OACHES whose physical educa- 
tion work is tied up with safety- 
driving courses will find The Parade 
of Champions a helpful visual educa- 
tional medium. 

Produced by the Ford Motor Co. to 
stimulate interest among the youth 
of America in the work of the Ford 
Good Drivers League the motion pic- 
ture is available in 16 and 35 mm. 
sizes and has a running time of about 
25 minutes. 

The picture compares driving abil- 
ity with athletic skill. It points out 
that accurate timing, mental and 
physical coordination, keen judgment, 
and knowledge of rules and proper 
attitudes are as essential to good driv- 
ing as they are to superior athletic 
performance. The narration is carried 
on between Grantland Rice and a 
schoolboy who is interviewing him 
for his school paper. 

The sponsors of the film do not di- 
rect attention to their product other 
than reference to the Ford Good 
Drivers League, which has been en- 
dorsed by educators all over the 
country. 

Schools will find the film exception- 
ally helpful in encouraging careful, 
courteous and safe driving. The pic- 
ture is distributed free of charge. Ar- 
rangements for showings should be 
made through the Ford Good Drivers 
ga Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 

ich. 
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When making your vacation and coaching school plans for this summer— 
You can’t afford to overlook the 


i | ieee 
EASTERN COACHING CLINIC 


MANHATTAN BEACH—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
August 18 - 24 


Basketball Staff 
CHARLES “CHICK” DAVIES—-Duquesne 
DAVE McMILLAN—Minnesota 
Dr. H. C. CARLSON—Pittsburgh FRANK KEANEY—Rhode Island St. 
ED. KELLEHER—Fordham PAT KENNEDY—E. I. A. Official 
NED IRISH—Director, Madison Square Garden 
Long Island University’s National Tournament Champions, and the 
University of Pittsburgh teams, will demonstrate. 
Football Staff 
HOOKS MYLIN—Lafayette KURT W. LENSER—6-Man Football 
ART FRENCH—Harvard JOE PIPAL, Los Angeles—Lateral Passing 
Two Great Coaches to be Added. See May Issue. 
Additional Courses in Swimming, Training 


Football Only $10 saa Courses $15 Basketball Only $10 


Day and night recreation and amusements—3 large beaches—9 swimming 
pools—hundreds of playing courts for every conceivable game and sport— 
name bands for afternoon concerts and night dancing—exhibitions— 
tournaments—contests—free to all clinic students and their families. 


CLAIR BEE—L. I. U. 
JOHN LAWTHER—Penn State 


For further information write 


CLAIR BEE, DIRECTOR OF RECREATION 


MANHATTAN BEACH BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


UTAH STATE’S 


COACHING SCHOOL 


June 9 to 13, 1941 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION 


UTAH STATE 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Study Under 
MAKERS OF CHAMPIONS 


At 
NORTHWESTERN 


August 18 to 30 


FOOTBALL 
LYNN WALDORF, NORTHWESTERN 


Waldorf and assistants, Burt Ingwersen 


CLARK D. SHAUGHNESSY ~—" Fry, cover all phases of Single 


e@ All Members of College All-Star 
Coaching Staff will lecture 
BASKETBALL 
BUD FOSTER, WISCONSIN 
Coach of Wisconsin’s Big Ten Champions. 
DUTCH LONBORG, NORTHWESTERN 


For 14 years one of Big Ten’s leading 
coaches. 


15th Annual 


Stanford University 
FOOTBALL 


FORREST B. COX 


University of Colorado 


BASKETEALL 
Also 
Track, Swimming, Administration 
Intramurals, Tennis, Training 
WATCH THE ALL-STARS 


You will see College All-Stars Practice 
daily for game with Chicago Bears. 


TUITION $25.00 
For Further Information Write 
K. L. WILSON 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Evanston, Ill. 


June 9 to July 18, 1941 


LOGAN, UTAH 
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AN ELECTRIC 


SCOREBOARD 


THE IDEAL COMMENCEMENT GIFT 


Class of 1941 will welcome this sugges- 
tion as a graduation present for the school 


How many 


SECONDS to PLAY? 


e@ You always know with an accurate, 
dependable Telechron Basketball 
Timer. Synchronous electric, of course. 
Many models, several sizes, all with 
sideline control. Dial illuminations, 
special signaling devices, to meet your 
special needs. Made by the oldest, 
best-known company in its field... . 
For full information, write: Warren 
Telechron Company, Special Clock 


Division, Ashland, Mass. 


Telechron 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


ee 
1942 MODELS NOW READY! 


New, improved boards with exclusive Magic Clock 
and many new automatic features. Biggest value in 
the field. 


FAIR-PLAY MFG. CO. 
2723 Second Ave. Des Moines, lowa 


Automatic Electric 
BASKETBALL 
SCOREBOARD and TIMER 
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T 
he Medart automatic electric scoreboard and 


timer is unexcelled for both precision and smart, 
streamlined appearance. Large, easy-to-read, clock 
dial. Quick and accurate score recording. Install 
a Medart—and be ready for bigger attendance at 
every game. 


Write Today for Catalog 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3540 DeKalb Street St. Louis, Mo. 


The New Improved 


FIGUREGRAM SCOREBOARD 


PHE only basketball scoreboard with 

selective control! Punch the button 
and the number you want lights up. No 
backing up—no running through ten 
digits to correct a mistake. All electric 
and fully automatic — yet, no motors 
or magnets. Foolproof direct wiring 
throughout. 

Write for Illustrated Folder 


The J. E. PORTER Corp. 


Ottawa, Illinois 


220 East 42 St., New York, N. Y. 


NAME 


(_] FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
[] J. E. PORTER CORP. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH, DEPT. T. 


-ADDRESS 


Please send me information about the following scoreboards: 


(] WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
(_] FAIR-PLAY MFG. CO. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Basketball Game 
By Frank Colucci 


Frank Colucci, physical education director at 
McKinley Junior High and Elementary School 
in Flint, Mich., and inventor extraordinary on 
the side, bobs up this month with a new game 
—a variation of basketball which he believes 
eliminates some of the shortcomings of the 
regulation game. 


HE game of Plus and Minus 
Basketball was designed with 
two specific objectives in 
mind: (1) to open up the regulation 
game, and (2) to work out a sound- 
er and more equitable scheme of 
penalizing infractions. 

The Plus and Minus game at- 
tempts to mete out justice with a 
more balanced system of penalizing. 
When a player commits a foul, his 
team automatically loses one point 
from the running score for each foul 
committed. The scorekeeper simply 
lops a point off the score and the 
game continues with a jump ball at 
center. 

With one very important excep- 
tion, the rest of the game is regula- 
tion basketball. The playing court 
is the same except that it is divided 
into three courts as in girls’ three- 
court basketball, and has a center 
line at midcourt. The court is 
marked off in zones, depending upon 
the size of the floor. 

The value of a field goal depends 
upon the zone from which the ball 
is shot. For example, a basket from 
inside the foul lane counts one point, 
a shot from the foul circle two 
points, all goals from past the center 
of the floor five points, etc. 

The last contact either or both feet 
makes with the floor determines the 
zone. If the player is touching the 
division lines of two zones, the zone 
in which the greater part of the foot 
or feet is resting is considered his 
home base. 

After each score, the ball is put 
into play from any point out of 
bounds at the end line, by the team 
scored against. 

Junior high school intramural 
games may best be played without 
the three- and ten-second rules in 
force. 

Alert basketball men will detect 
one important weakness in the setup 
of this game. The system of scoring 
places a premium on long shooting 
rather than on scientifically working 
the ball in for layups. However, as 
an interesting and novel variation 
of basketball for boys of junior high 
school age, the game pays good divi- 
dends. Insofar as high schools are 
concerned, the game has much prac- 
tical value in the intramural pro- 
gram and as a practice medium for 
the varsity. 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


FIFTY YEARS OF COLGATE 
FOOTBALL. Edited by Dr. Ellery C. 
Huntington. Pp. 271. Illustrated— 
photographs. Huntington (N. Y.): 
Colgate Athletic Council. 


HE first fifty years of football at 

Colgate University are reviewed 
in this handsome volume published by 
the school’s athletic council. The pe- 
riod from 1890 to the turn of the cen- 
tury is covered by the late John W. 
Peddie, who was an influential figure 
in the organization of the very first 
Colgate team back in 1890. The ed- 
itor, Dr. Huntington, director of ath- 
letics from 1900 to 1935, covers the 
years from 1900 to the advent of Andy 
Kerr in 1929, and Coach Kerr himself 
carries the ball through 1939. 

Each of Colgate’s football teams is 
reviewed in a separate chapter, which 
contains the team’s record, notes on 
the personnel and a team photograph. 
An inspirational, absorbing account of 
Colgate teams and Colgate men, the 
book should make a handsome sou- 
venir to alumni and former players. 


CLOWNING THROUGH BASE- 
BALL. By Al Schacht. Pp. 189. Illus- 
trated — cartoons. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. $1. 


ASEBALL fans who enjoy a good 

story ought to have a lot of fun 
reading Clowning Through Baseball. 
Al Schacht, the Clown Prince of 
Baseball, is a genuinely funny man 
and has put more fun into the na- 
tional pastime than anybody you can 
name. 

His wide travels, deep knowledge 
of baseball (he used to play and 
coach) and hilarious pantomimic 
shows on the diamond form the back- 
ground for the beguiling stories he 
tells. Some of them you may have 
heard before; most, however, appear 
to be new. Through them all stalk 
the great figures with whom Al has 
rubbed, and bent, elbows. 

The book is signed by Al, but its 
title page gives credit where credit is 
due. The “grammar and adjectives” 
are by Murray Goodman, there is a 
forward by John “Information Please” 
Kieran, illustrations by the famous 
sports cartoonist, Willard Mullin, and 
an acknowledgment to Arthur Mann, 
who “threw out the first ball and kept 
it rolling.” 

This rather awesome collaboration 
has managed to project some of Al’s 
personality onto the pages. Anyone 
who has ever seen him strut his stuff 
will recognize him, especially in Mul- 
lin’s drawings. 


PLAY BALL (Advice for Young 
Players). By Al Chapman and Hank 
Severeid. Pp. 227. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $1.50. 


S BILL McKECHNIE, manager 

of the world’s champion Cincin- 

nati Reds, observes in the foreword, 
here is a book that gives “the sort of 


instruction that every manager would 
like to give personally to every young 
ball player.” 


The authors, both scouts for the | 


Reds, tell what they look for in a 
player. In simple, straightforward 
fashion they cover the rudiments of 
the game: straightaway hitting, de- 
fensive play, individual positions, run- 
ning bases, and various other phases. 
They enliven the narrative with 
many personal and illustrative anec- 
dotes about the greats and near-greats 
whom they have known and with 
many of whom they have played. 
Although the book is aimed pri- 
marily at young players—coaches and 
fans as well will find it exceedingly 
interesting and informative. 


BARNES DOLLAR LIBRARY: Ri- 
fle Marksmanship. By William L. Ste- 
phens, Jr. Pp. 88. Illustrated—draw- 
ings and diagrams. New York: A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 


OACHES of high school and col- 

lege rifle teams will find Lieuten- 

ant Stephens’ book a practical guide 
to the art of shooting. 

The author, a former national cham- 
pion, describes and illustrates the 
technique of rifle marksmanship un- 
der the following headings: The Tar- 
get Rifle; .22 Caliber Long Rifle Am- 
munition; The Sporting Scope; The 
Shooting Coat and Glove; The Score 
Book; The Rifleman’s Kit; Regulation 
Shooting Positions; Sights, Sighting 
and Aiming; and Trigger Squeezing, 
Breathing and Holding. 

He also gives a number of fine 
points on the cleaning and care of 
the rifle and on target reading and 
wind direction. A chapter on range 
routine rounds out the text. 

For $1 who can ask for anything 
more? 


SPORTS AND GAMES. By Harold 
Keith. Pp. 292. Illustrated — photo- 
graphs and diagrams. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50. 


IKE Chapman and Severeid, au- 

thor Keith fixes his sights on the 
athlete more than the coach. What 
athlete? Well, almost any kind. The 
book is encyclopedic in scope. 

Sixteen sports are covered: bad- 
minton, baseball, basketball, bowling, 
boxing, football, golf, handball, ice 
hockey, six-man football, softball, 
swimming and diving, tennis, track 
and field, volleyball, and wrestling. 

Each of these sports constitutes a 
chapter of the book. The author gives 
the history of the sport and a good 
technical analysis of the fundamental 
techniques. He spices each chapter 
with interesting anecdotes. 

Of particular value to the reader 
are complete directions and drawings 
for the layout of fields, courts, dia- 
monds, rinks, and rings. The more 
important skills are illustrated with 
action photographs. 


For indoors and out-of-doors! 
For basketball or any popu- 
lar group game! Played with 
any basketball! 


The Atlas Netgoal Standard 
is made of solid steel — 
sturdy, strong, built to endure 
Good looking too; finished in 
black and red baked enamel 
It is put up, dismantled, or 
adjusted to eight, nine or ten 
foot height without the use of 
tools of any kind 


ADJUSTABLE 
10 6,9 0R 
19 FEET 


no-Tie 


wet HOLDER 


Netgoal is perfect for mass practice 
shooting! Can be played anywhere; any 
time; enjoyed in summer and winter 


Prompt Shipment 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


Netgoal Standard, Complete for group game. “39 6" 
FREIGHT PREPAID a 


Pair of Netgoal Standards, complete for Basket- $ 5 9Q°° 
ball. FREIGHT PREPAID ....... 


30 Days net to any recognized organization, 


L. : 
LeUNS e@ University, School, etc. 


ATLAS ATHLETIC cowesn: 


4439 Manchester St. Louis, Mo. 


A" 
cer ms FREE BOOK 
ON SOUND SYSTEMS, BY Lafayette 


ONTAINS valuable information on how 

to choose and use the particular sound 
amplifying system best suited to your own 
requirements. When you recommend a sound 
system for your stadium or gym, you can rely 
on Lafayette, for 20 years experience is built 
into every piece of Lafayette public address 
equipment—your assurance of dependability. 


LAFAYETTE 
32-45 WATT 
de luxe system 
2 powerful 
speakers, Choice 
of microphones. 
May be used with 
remote control 
up to 1000 ft. 


MODEL 787-T 
COMPLETE 


715 see catalog for other sound systems larger and smaller. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


Kafay ete 


“te mesa 
. “on = SOUND SYSTEMS 


4, ‘ag. wm, _—_ NEW YORK * CHICAGO 


1 fang “any | ©. ATLANTA © BOSTON 
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BE PREPARED 


a nl 


WITH 


Reveve 


THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE LINE OF 
FLOODLIGHTS 
AND POLES. 


Do not let another season 
go by without adequate 
floodlighting of your 
sports arenas. 


HINGED POLES 


The greatest boon to 
floodlighting efficiency. 
Enables cleaning flood- 
4 lights at 
ground 
level and 
promotes 
safety. 


Enclosed-type Floodlight for 


large area lighting. One of 


many types in the Revere Line. 


3800 
SERIES 


Open-type Floodlight excellent- 

ly proportioned for highest 

efficiency in lighting pools, ten- 

nis courts, athletic fields, etc. 
Revere engineers will help you solve 
your lighting problems. Send us a 
diagram of your sports field and we 
will make recommendations. 


Write for Sports Lighting Bulletin. 


REVERE | ELECTRIC MFG. co. 


TH SAMLINA STREET par itd 
of Me Hinged Ooo ght Le 


Pfagert alors 


WAYNE 


ROLLING 


GYMSTAND 


The attention of all school executives concerned 
with securing the finest available indoor seating 
accommodations .. . economically ... is once 
again focused on the WAYNE Rolling Gymstand. 
If you are not already familiar with its unequalled 
safety, comfort, ease of operation and many other 
desirable features, write for illustrated catalog. 
Literature describing WAYNE permanent and port- 
able outdoor grandstands, also available. 


THE WAYNE IRON WORKS 
300 LANCASTER AVE., WAYNE, PA. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


CARE OF INJURED ATHLETES 


By Floyd A. Rowe 


As directing supervisor of the bureau of 
physical welfare in Cleveland, chairman of 
the National Basketball Committee and a 
figure of importance in the National Federa- 
tion, Floyd A. Rowe is recognized as one 
of the foremost athletic administrators in the 
country. His article is the first of two on the 
administration of the care of injured ath- 
letes in high school. The treatise is offered, 
not as a complete solution to the problem, 
but as a means of acquainting school men 
with certain procedures which have been 
successfully adopted by the seventeen schools 
en to the Senate League in Cleve- 
and. 


HE administrative problem 
[comet with the care of in- 

jured high school athletes has 
always been, and probably will con- 
tinue to be, one of interscholastic 
athletics’ most vexing problems. 

First there is the question of legal 
responsibility.* From past action of 
the courts we know that in general, 
boards of education, individual high 
schools and coaches are not legally 
responsible for these accidents. That 
is, unless they can be traced to per- 
sonal negligence on the part of the 
individual supervising the boys at 
the time of the accident. 

Furthermore the parents of any 
boy may not, by signing any ordi- 
nary document, release a _ coach, 
teacher or executive from legal re- 
sponsibility. 

In other words, no parent may 
legally sign away the rights of a 
minor. 

To many sincere educators there 
is another responsibility involved— 
that of moral responsibility. Cer- 
tainly no high-minded coach, teach- 
er or school executive can help but 
feel a moral responsibility when 
boys competing on teams which rep- 
resent his school or city are injured. 

It was this feeling of moral re- 
sponsibility that was largely instru- 
mental. in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Cleveland High 
School Medical Benefit Injury Fund. 
By means of this fund, the princi- 
pals of the seventeen Senate schools 
in Cleveland make an attempt, at 
least in part, to discharge their 
moral responsibility to the injured 
boys. 

Other cities and states have 
sought to discharge this moral re- 


*It is unnecessary to delve very deeply 
into this. A number of years ago F. R. 
Weener, superintendent of schools at Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y., made a presentation on the 
legal liability for injury to athletes before 
one of the meetings of the National Federa- 
tion. Following this Harry N. Rosenfield 
wrote a book, Liability for School Acci- 
dents. This book and Mr. Wegner’s presen- 
tation cover every possible angle of the 
legal question. 


sponsibility by means of insurance, 
(Later on, we will briefly discuss 
the merits of the two methods.) 

In the organization of any system 
which attempts to take care of the 
injured athlete because of the moral 
responsibility involved, one is con- 
fronted immediately with certain 
hard and fast financial considera- 
tions. These may be reviewed under 
the following headings: 


1. Ability of the parents to pay 
the medical bills incurred. 

2. The degree of acceptance of re- 
sponsibility by charitable organiza- 
tions. 

3. The earnings of the athletic 
program. 

4. Other sources of financial as- 
sistance. 

These are all closely related; 
namely, in any community where 
the parents are able to defray the 
hospital and medical bills incurred 
by their sons, there is little or no 
need for any acceptance of respon- 
sibility by charitable organizations. 
The athletic earnings of a school in 
a community of this sort would be 
sufficient to pay for the injuries. 


Parents’ option 


In every community there will be 
found a certain group of parents 
who not only are financially able to 
defray the hospital and medical ex- 
pense, but who insist upon doing 
so for ethical reasons. Any pro- 
gram, then, looking toward the care 
of injured athletes should be set up 
in such a way as to give the par- 
ents of any of the children complete 
option and opportunity insofar as 
the selection of medical care and 
payment are concerned. 

In many communities the accept- 
ance of the responsibility by char- 
itable organizations is the only 
means by which certain boys are 
able to secure adequate attention. 
Were it not for these fine institu- 
tions, many a high school athlete 
would go through the remainder of 
his life crippled because of his in- 
ability to secure proper and imme- 
diate attention. 

Fortunately, in most athletic in- 
juries, hospitalization is unneces- 
sary. The problem becomes pri- 
marily one of dealing with the 
medical profession in terms of either 
office or home calls. In most in- 
stances, the injury is of such a na- 
ture that any qualified physician 
can give the necessary attention. 
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COACHES ... PLAYERS 
INSTRUCTORS 


All appreciate gymnasium floors 
which are kept in top condition. 


TENNANT MAINTAINED 
FLOORS 


Look Better 
Last Longer 
Are More Sanitary 
Reduce Slip Hazard 
Lessen Equipment 
Wear 


Leading Schools and Colleges 
throughout the country keep 
floors in perfect condition easily 
and economically using the 
TENNANT SYSTEM of floor 
maintenance. 


Our field representative will in- 


spect your floors and make rec- 
ommendations to your building 
superintendent, without obliga- 
tion. 


Write today for full information 


G. H. TENNANT CO. 


Established 1870 


2548 N. 2d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SPRING READING 


BASEBALL 


at om Baseball, by Ethan Al- 

en, $3. 

Baseball, by Jack Coombs, $2.75. 

Baseball, by Daniel E. Jessee, $1. 

Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. 
DeGroat, $2.50. 


TRACK AND FIELD 


Track and Field Athletics, by Tuttle- 
Bresnahan, $3.25. 

Championship Technique in Track 
and Field, by Cromwell-Wesson, $3. 

Track, by Ray Conger, $1. 

The Olympic Coach, by Lawson Rob- 
ertson, $1. 

All American Track and Field Score- 


book, $1.25. 
TENNIS 


Budge on Tennis, by Don Budge, $2. 

Tennis, by E. and D. Bruce, $2.50. 

Lawn Tennis Annual, 50c. 

Official Tennis Scorebook, 50c. 

Tennis as a Hobby, by Henry Cum- 
mings, $1.50. 

—— Tennis, by Chester Bowers, 


FOOTBALL 
> en Football, by John DaGrosa, 


Football Line Play, by Bernard 
Oakes, $3. 

a Football, by Wieman-Cris- 
er, $3. 

Kicking the American Football, by 
LeRoy Mills, $2. 

Winning Football, by Bernie Bier- 
man, $2.50. 

Football, by Glenn Killinger, $1. 

The Five-Man Defensive Line, by 
DaGrosa, 50c. 


Send check or money order 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 
220 E. 42 St. New York, N. Y. 


On the other hand, there are in- 
juries which require specialized 
treatment and the free use of 
x-rays. Such service really requires 
the attention of a specialist. If no 
specialist is available, a younger 
practitioner, who may once have 
been an athlete himself, usually is 
sufficiently interested to give the 
required attention. 


There is still one other angle 
which requires careful thought. 
Where parents are responsible for 
medical attention, or even where 
schools are paying from their own 
funds, there is frequently a ten- 
dency to minimize any injury and 
to “wait until tomorrow” to see if 
the boy doesn’t get better without 
sending him to the doctor. 

In addition to this human failing, 
there is the situation where neither 
the boy nor the coach thinks the in- 
jury is worth attention. Neglect in 
attending to one such injury cost a 
Cleveland boy many weeks in the 
hospital, twenty-eight blood trans- 
fusions and six operations. 


Therefore, the availability of med- 
ical service and the cooperation of 
school authorities in keeping tabs 
on the boys, no matter how slight 
the injury may be, is a highly de- 
sirable factor in the care of athletic 
injuries. 


Choice of physician 


We come next to the consideration 
of medical and dental problems. 
The first problem here deals with 
the right of the parents or the guar- 
dian to select the attending physi- 
cian. This freedom of selection can- 
not be overstressed. Certainly no 
one in any responsible school posi- 
tion ever has the right to interfere 
with parents or guardians in their 
prerogative to select a physician. 

At the same time, school authori- 
ties also have certain rights in this 
matter. If the school authorities are 
taking care of the expense in any 
one of the various ways possible, 
and the parents insist upon the 
school defraying the expense, then 
certainly the school has the right to 
dictate as to which particular physi- 
cian the injured boy must go. 

There is another item entering 
the picture at this point which is 
worth consideration. When the par- 
ents are accepting financial respon- 
sibility and the physician of their 
choice permits the boy to return to 
competition, the school certainly has 
the right through the physician of 
its choice to concur or disagree with 
the diagnosis and treatment of the 
physician employed by the parents. 

To give a concrete illustration: 
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EITHER INDOORS or OUTDOORS 
LARGER CROWDS GATHER IN 
COMFORT and ASSURED SAFETY 
ON UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS... 


wooD 
PORTABLE 


@ Physical comfort and ease of mind contribute 
much to the enjoyment and relaxation of the 
crowds attending your games. . 

Universal Bleachers are designed for maximum 
comfort and safety—they have strength where 
needed—they give full visibility of the playing 


area—they offer a long and useful life and their 
initial and maintenance cost is low. 


Write today for descriptive bulletins. 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHER CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


Good News, Coaches! 


ONE WEEK DELIVERY ON 
CHAMPION FOOTBALL 
PRACTICE JERSEYS 


57LS: White, special heavy weight. Peeler 
only, Jersey knit, double shoulders and 


elbows, long sleeves. Made to “Take it.” 
Per doz. $12.00 


65LS: Jersey knit in colors, light weight, 
double shoulders, full cut. Per doz. $9.60 


POST TTC TTS 


ppp 
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PRINTED NUMBERS .. . FRONT AND 
BACK. 6” numbers, single or double, 
front. 8” numbers, single or double, 
back. Per doz. $2.40 


ppt bbb 


pwouwvvuvuuvuwueen 
PPL DLL ILI IIIS 


SOX: Style R: 30% Core Wool. Per doz. $2.50 


SANITARY T SHIRT, 78QS, Lightweight, 


white cotton. Per doz. $3.60 


SUPPORTERS, No. 7, Champion, 3” Waist, 
web athletic supporter Per doz. $3.00 


Order Now 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO. 
77 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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MERCURY BARS 


FOR 


POSTURE DEVELOPMENT 
GETTING RESULTS FROM 


COAST TO COAST 


In use by leading educational institu- 
tions, including: 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Palo Alto, 
California; JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVER- 
SITY, Baltimore, Maryland; NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY, New York City. 


CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES at 
Fresno and San Diego. 


HIGH SCHOOLS, JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS and GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
in California, New York, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Texas, Wyoming, etc. 


MERCURY BARS WILL 
GET RESULTS FOR YOU 


Our FREE TRIAL OFFER makes it 
easy for you to SEE FOR YOURSELF 
what Mercury Bars are and what they 
will do. 


Write today for details of our trial offer 
and for the FREE MERCURY POS- 


TURE CHART. 


MERCURY EQUIPMENT CO. 
458 SOUTH SPRING STREET 
LOS ANGELES 


CALIFORNIA 


VINNIE RICHARDS 
1941 DUNLOP 
TENNIS BOOK 


@ He was known as 
the Boy Wonder 
when he won the 
Boys’ Championship 
in 1917 and 1918. 
Now, with 28 other 


credit, Vincent 
Richards offers you 
his new tennis book 
based on his own 
tournament experi- 
ence. 36 fast action 
shots. 4 photos of 
winning grips. Sug- 
gestions in court 
tactics and strategy 
valuable even to 
experts. Latest 1941 
official rules of the 
game. Clip the coupon 
now. Send for your 
FREE copy today! 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 54 


500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book . . . ““Strok- 
ing with Vincent Richards”. 
DE. ic ck kb etd CRSROCEANWORARENECS ASCBE ROMS 
Address hos 

NR oe ie paid 


City 


| A boy with a positively diagnosed 
| case of diabetes was given permis- 
| sion to compete in athletics by his 
| family physician, with the knowl- 
edge of the parents. The school’s 
physician did not concur with the 
| judgment of the family physician, 
'and refused to permit the boy to 
compete. During a conference with 
the parents, it was pointed out that 
in the judgment of the school physi- 
cian the boy should not be permit- 
ted to compete. However, the par- 
ents insisted, were backed up by 
their family physician and, with the 
understanding that the school was 
completely absolved of any respon- 


allowed to enter into competition. 

The next consideration under this 
topic is that of the attitude of or- 
ganized medicine and dentistry to- 
ward the selection of a school or 
team physician. There is no deny- 
ing that this may in a sense become 
contractual medicine or dentistry. 
Both professions are violently op- 
posed to all forms of contractual 
service. 


championships to his _ | 


Contract necessary 


However, where the school is tak- 
ing care of the financial end, some 
form of contract is necessary to 
limit expenditures. We are also 
dealing with a certain human char- 
acteristic to which doctors and den- 
tists are not immune; namely, when 
someone else is “paying the freight,” 
it is remarkably easy to run up an 
account for services. 

In other words, doctors who are 
being paid on an office or home call 
basis, without being subjected to 
any charge of dishonesty or with- 
out any thought on their part of be- 
ing unprofessional, can continue to 
have the boy call at their offices or 
go to the boy’s home, when such 
calls are not absolutely necessary. 

What has been said of the physi- 


| cian, in some measure, is also true | 
| of the dentist. 


However, there is a 


difference in 


| since dental attention frequently in- 
| volves longer and costlier services. 


It is quite possible and entirely 
within the range of professional 
ethics, to arrive at a satisfactory un- 
derstanding with a thoroughly rep- 
utable dentist to care for all such 
cases at a sharp reduction over the 
ordinary fees. 

Boys may be sent to the dentist’s 
office at times when he might ordi- 
narily not be busy and, therefore, 
free to give a fine type of service 
at a saving to himself and at a re- 
duction in fee to the patient. 

The next consideration is the lim- 
itation of services. Who should be 


sibility in the matter, the boy was | 


the two situations, | 
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eligible for care at school expense; 
and to what extent should this care 
be given? 

The trained social worker would 
say that only those boys on the 
squad whose parents are unable to 
defray such expense should be eli- 
gible for care at the school’s ex- 
pense. Such an attitude is perfect- 
ly logical, perfectly reasonable and, 
at the same time, probably wholly 
impossible to administer. 

Schools, in general, have no way 
of social servicing families. There- 
fore, the most practical scheme is to 
extend the care to all those pupils 


Early Season Workouts 
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often produce a crop of tissue 
injuries. 
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a iil 


whose parents wish to take advan- 
tage of it. 

This method has one decided ad- 
vantage which already has been 
touched upon slightly. Where boys 
are required to go to their family 
physicians, such visits (either of- 
fice or home call) are charged for 
by the call. Therefore, the boy is 
not apt to go unless either he or his 
parents consider the matter serious 
enough. Few injuries are too slight 
to be overlooked. Where care is 
unrestricted, the coach and other 
school officials are free to consult 
the physician on any kind of case, 
no matter how slight it may be. 


Extent of care 


To what extent shall care be 


given? Care should be given to the | 


extent it can reasonably be financed. 
This does not mean that care should 
ever be limited by the economic sit- 
uation. It does mean very decided- 
ly, however, that the school or other 
organization must limit its accept- 
ance of financial responsibility to 


its absolute ability to pay. If care | 


is required beyond this limit, then | 
either the parents or some charita- | 


ble organization must be sought. 


In the Cleveland situation, the 
practical limits are defined about as 
follows: Every parent has the right 
to select the type of medical service 
for his boy in case of injury. If such 
option is exercised, the parent then 
becomes financially responsible for 
the payment of bills. Should the 
parent refuse this responsibility, the 
boy is given complete medical care 
at the expense of the central fund. 

The fund has found it necessary 
to set up a number of limitations. 
An injured boy is given seven days’ 
hospital care. If the nature of the 
injury is such that care beyond the 
seven-day limit is required, the fi- 
nancial responsibility for this addi- 
tional care is a matter which must 
be settled between the parents and 
the hospital authorities. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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An important complication enters 
here. Sometimes the parents are 
unable to defray the cost of this 
continued hospitalization. In this 
contingency the boy should be ad- 
mitted to the hospital as a charity 
case under the care of the staff, 
rather than the medical director of 
the fund. 

The reason for this is simple. At 
the expiration of the seven - day 
limit the boy must necessarily be- 
come a staff case, which means that 
the physician originally in charge 
has to turn the case over to the hos- 
pital staff. This is not good med- 
ical procedure and should be avoid- 
ed wherever possible. 

The necessity for the limitation of 
hospitalization in Cleveland be- 
came apparent when the fund was 
nearly wrecked in its first year by 
a highly debatable case of blood 
poisoning. That is, no one could de- 
termine definitely whether the blood 
poisoning was attributable to the in- 
jury. That the boy was an athlete 
and that he did have blood poison- 
ing were unequivocal facts. But 
whether or not the athletic partici- 
pation was responsible for the poi- 
soning was most debatable. 

At any rate, this boy was admit- 
ted to a hospital and confined there 
for twenty-eight weeks, thereby 
making it necessary for the fund to 
borrow several hundred dollars to 
pay its obligation for that year. 

Regardless of whether the cause 
for extended hospitalization was 
athletic or not, it became apparent 
immediately that the schools could 
not accept the full responsibility in- 
cident to hospitalization past one 
week’s time. 

We are constantly emphasizing 
the fact that it is highly desirable 
for the parents themselves to see 
that their boys get the proper medi- 
cal attention. The rights of the 
parents to do this, and their re- 
sponsibilities if they do, are outlined 
on the athletic registration card 
which every parent must sign be- 
fore his boy may participate in the 
interscholastic program. 

(Next month’s installment will 
cover dental injuries, physical con- 
dition tests and the differences be- 
tween the Cleveland and the athletic 
insurance plans of accident bene- 
fits.) 
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